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CHAPTER XXXVII. MR. KECKWITCH PROVES HIM- 
SELF TO BE A MAN OF ORIGINAL GENIUS. 


A THRILL of virtuous satisfaction pervaded 
Mr. Keckwitch’s respectable bosom at the dis- 
covery of Elton Lodge, Slade’s-lane, Kensington. 
He had gained the first great step, and gained 
it easily. The rest would be more difficult ; 
but it would be sure to follow. Besides, he 
was not the man to be daunted by such ob- 
stacles as were likely to present themselves in 
an undertaking of this kind. They were ob- 
stacles of precisely that nature which his slow, 
dogged, cautious temperament was best fitted 
to deal with; and he knew this. Perhaps, on 
the whole, he rather liked that there should be 
some difficulties in the way, that he might have 
the satisfaction of overcoming them. At all 
events, they gave an additional zest to the pur- 
suit that he had in hand; and though his hatred 
needed no stimulus, Mr. Keckwitch, like most 
phlegmatic men, was not displeased to be stimu- 
lated. 

Sufficient, however, for the day was the 
triumph thereof.. Here was the gate of Elton 
House; and only to have penetrated so far into 
William Trefalden’s mystery was an achieve- 
ment of no slight importance. But the head 
clerk was not contented only to see the gate. 
He wanted to have a glimpse of the house as 
well; and so walked on to the bottom of the 
lane, crossed over, and returned up the other 
side. The lane, however, was narrow, and the 
walls were high; so that, take it from what 
point he would, the house remained invisible. 
He could see the tops of two or three sombre- 
looking trees, and a faint column of smoke melt- 
ing away as it rose against the background of 
blue sky; but that was all, and he was none 
the wiser for the sight. So, knowing that he 
risked observation every moment that he lin- 
gered in Slade’s-lane, he turned quickly back 
again towards the market-gardens, and passed 
out through a little turnstile leading to a foot- 
way shut in by thick green hedges on cither 
side. 

He could not tell in the least where this path 
would lead him ; but, seeing a network of similar 


directions, he hoped to double back, somehow or 
another, into the mainroad. Inthe mean while, 
he hurried on till a bend in the path carried him 
well out of sight of the entrance to Slade’s-lane, 
and there paused to rest in the shade of an 
apple-orchard. 

Tt was now about half-past six o’clock. The 
sun was still shining; the evening was still 
warm ; the apple-blossoms filled the air with a 
delicious perfume. All around and before him, 
occupying the whole space of ground between 
Kensington and Brompton, lay nothing but 
meadows, and fruit-gardens, and orchards heavy 
with blossoms white and pink. A pleasant, 
— scene, not without some kind of vernal 

eauty for appreciative eyes. 

But Mr. Keckwitch’s dull orbs, however 
feebly appreciative they might be at other times, 
were blind just now to every impression of 
beauty. Waiting there in the shade, he wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, recovered 
his breath as he best could, and thought only of 
how he might turn his journey to some further 
account before going back to town. It was 
much to have discovered Elton House; but he 
had yet to learn what manner of life was led in 
it by William Trefalden. It would have been 
something only to have caught a glimpse through 
an open gate—to have seen whether the house 
were large or small, cheerful or dismal. He had 
expected to find it dull and dilapidated, with 
half the windows shuttered up, and the rest all 
black with the smoke of many years; and he 
did not feel inclined to go away in as much 
ignorance of these points as when he left Chan- 
cery-lane. Suddenly an idea occurred to him 
—a very bright, ingenious idea, which gave 
him so much satisfaction that he indulged in a 
little inaudible laugh, and started forward again 
quite briskly, to find his way out of this laby- 
—_ of hedgerows, orchards, and cabbage- 
gardens. 

He had not gone many yards before he came 
to a cross-road whence more paths branched oii 
in every direction. Here, however, like a large 
blue spider in the midst of his web, stood a 
portly policeman, from whom Mr. Keckwitch at 
once learned his nearest way to Palace Gardens, 
and followed it. He asked for Palace Gardens 
this time, being anxious to emerge conveni- 
ently upon the High-street without again ven- 
turing too close to Slade’s-lane in broad day- 
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Having emerged at this point, Mr. Keckwitch 
went into the first stationer’s shop that he could 
see, and bought a ledger. The stationer had 
considerable difficulty in supplying him, for the 
ledger he required was of a somewhat unusual 
shape and size. “It must be oblong,” he said, 
“plain ruled, and bound in red leather.” He 
would not have it ruled off in columns for ac- 
counts, and the stationer had none that were 
not ruled in that manner. At last he found one 
that was quite plain—a mere oblong book of 
Bath-post paper bound in purple cloth, with 
scarlet leather back and corners; and with this, 
although it was not exactly what he wanted, 
Mr. Trefalden’s head clerk was forced to 
content himself. He also bought a parallel 
ruler, a small bottle of ink, a a couple of 
quill pens, saying that he would rule the book 
himself. 

It was now striking seven by Kensington 
church clock ; and Mr. Keckwitch, who was not 
used to going without his tea, inquired his way 
to the nearest coffee-house, which proved to be 
in Church-street, close by. It was a modest 
little place enough ; but he made himself very 
comfortable there, establishing himself at a table 
at the further end of the room, calling for lights 
and a substantial tea, and setting to work at 
once upon the ruling of his ledger. When he 
had done about a dozen pages, he divided each 
into three parts by a couple of vertical lines, and 
desired the waiter to bring him the London 
Post-Office Directory. But he did not look in 
it for Elton House. He had searched for that 
some days back, and found no mention of it. 
He simply opened it at Kensmveron Hicn- 
STREET, page four hundred and forty-nine, and 
proceeded patiently and methodically to copy 
out its contents under the several titles of 
Name, Address, and Occupation. By the time 
that he had thus filled in some four or five 
pages, and finished his tea, it was half-past eight 
o’clock, and quite dark. 

That is to say, it was quite dark in the sky 
overhead, but quite brilliait in Kensington 
High-street. That picturesque thoroughfare was 
lighted up for the evening. The shops blazed 
with gas; the pavements were crowded ; there 
was a brass band playing at the public-house at 
the corner ; and the very fruit and oyster stalls 
in front of the church were bright with lanterns. 
The place, in fact, was as light as at noonday, 
and Mr. Keckwitch, who wished to avoid obser- 
vation, was naturally disturbed, and a good 
deal disappointed. He had, however, made 
up his mind to do a certain thing, and he was 
determined to go through with it; so he 
pulled his hat a little more over his eyes, 
put his ink-bottle and pens in the breast-pocket 
of his coat, tucked his ledger under his arm, 
- went boldly out in the direction of Slade’s- 
ane. 

He had observed a baker’s shop within a few 
doors of the corner where the omnibus had set 
him down, and this shop was his present desti- 
nation. He went in with the assured step of 
a man who is about his regular work, touched 








his hat to a pleasant-looking woman behind the 
counter, and said: 

“T am going round, ma’am, for the new Di- 
rectory. There’s been no change here, I sup- 
pose, since last year ?” 

“No, sir; no change whatever,” she re- 
plied. 

Mr. Keckwitch opened his ledger on the 
counter, pulled out one of his quill pens, and 
drew his fat forefinger down a certain column 
of names. 

“Wilson, Emma, baker and confectioner,” 
said he, reading one of the entries, “Is that 
quite right, ma’am ?” 

“Faney bread and biscuit baker, if you 
please, sir,” replied Mrs. Wilson, “not cou- 
fectioner.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Fancy bread and bis- 
cuit baker.” 

And Mr. Keckwitch drew his pen through 
* confectioner,” and substituted Mrs. Wilson’s 
emendation with a business-like gravity that did 
him credit. 

“I thought the Post-office Directory for this 
year was out already, sir,” observed Mrs. Wil- 
son, as he blotted off the entry, and closed his 
ledger. 

“This is not the Post-oflice Directory, 
ma’am,” said Mr. Keckwitch, calmly. ‘“ ‘This 
is a new Directory of the Western and South- 
Western districts.” 

“Oh indeed! a sort of new Court Guide, I 
suppose ?” 

* Just so, ma’am. A sort of new Court 
Guide. Wish you good evenin’.” 

“Good evening, sir,” replied Mrs. Wilson, 
as he again raised his finger half way to the 
brim of his hat, and left the shop; he had 
scarcely passed the threshold, however, when 
he paused, and turned back. 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am, for troubling 
you again,” he said, “but perhaps you can tell 
me who lives at Elton House ?” 

* Elton House ?” 

Yes; Elton House, in Slade’s-lane. I’ve 
been knocking and ringing there till I’m tired, 
and can get no one to come to the gate. Is it 
uninhabited ?” 

Mr. Keckwitch said this so naturally, and 
with such an air of ill-used respectability, that 
detective Kidd himself would scarcely have 
doubted the truth of his statement. As for 
Mrs. Wilson, she accepted every word of it in 
perfect good faith. 

“Oh no,” she replied, “it is not uninhabited. 
The name is Duvernay.” 

“Duvernay,” repeated Mr. Trefalden’s head 
clerk, re-opening his ledger, and dipping his pen 
in Mrs. Wilson’s ink. “ With your leave, ma’am. 
A foreign family, I suppose ?” 

“1 think she is French.” 

* And Mr. Duvernay—can you tell me what 
profession to enter?” 

“There is no Mr. Duvernay,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, with an odd little cough, and a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows. “At least, not that 
I am aware of.” 
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Mr. Keckwitch looked up with that dull 
light in his eyes that only came to them under 
circumstances of strong excitement. Mrs. 
Wilson looked down, and coughed again. 

“Ts the lady a widow ?” he asked, huskily. 

“T believe she calls herself a widow,” re- 
plied Mrs. Wilson; “ but indeed, sir, I can’t say 
what she is.” 

* And there’s no gentleman ?” 

“JT didn’t say that, sir.” 

r, beg your pardon, I thought I understood 

so. 
“¥ said there was no Mr. Duvernay; and no 
more there is. But I don’t desire to speak 
ill of my neighbours, and Madame’s a cus- 
tomer.” 

Mr. Keckwitch shook his head solemnly. 

“Dear! dear!” said he. “Very sad, very 
sad, indeed. A wicked world, ma’am! So little 
real respectability in it.” 

“ Very true, sir.” 

“Then I suppose I must simply put down 
Madame Duvernay, there being no master to the 
house ?” 

“T suppose so, sir. There is no master that I 
have ever known of ; at least, no acknowledged 
master.” 

“ Still, if there is a gentleman, and he lives 
in the house, as I think you implied just 
NOW ...6. w 

“Oh, sir, I imply nothing,” said the mistress 
of the shop impatiently, as if she had had 
enough of the subject. ‘Madame Duvernay’s 
doings are nothing to me; and the gentle- 
man may be her husband for anything 1 know 
to the contraryé’ 

“You cannot give me his name, ma’am ?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Tam sorry for that. I ought to have his 
name if he really lives in the house.” 

“TI cannot give it to you, because I don’t 
know it,” said Mrs. Wilson, rather more 
graciously. “I cannot even take it upon 
myself to say that he lives at Elton House. 
There is a gentleman there, I believe, very 
constantly; but he may be a visitor. I really 
can’t tell; and it’s no business of mine, you 
know, sir.” 

“Nor of mine, if he is only a visitor,” 
replied Mr. Keckwitch, again closing his 
ledger, and preparing to be gone. “ We 
take no note of visitors, but we’re bound 
to take note of regular inhabitants. I’m very 
much obliged to you, ma’am—very much in- 
deed.” 

“T’m sure, sir, youre very welcome.” 

“Thank you. A little help often goes a long 
way in matters of this kind ; and it isn’t pleasant 
to stand at a gate knocking and ringing for half 
an hour together.” 

‘No, indeed; far from it, sir. Ican’t think 
what all the servants were about, to let you 
do so.” 

* Good evenin’ once more, ma’am.” 

* Good evening, sir.” 

And Mr. Keckwitch walked out of the shop, 
this time without turning back again. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. DESPATCHES FROM ITALY. 

“T rove this terrace,” said Miss Colonna, 
“it is so like the terrace of one of our Italian 
houses.” 

“T am always glad, for that reason, when 
the summer is sufficiently advanced to let us 
put out the orange-trees,” replied Lord Castle- 
towers. 

It was shortly after breakfast, and they had 
all strolled out through the open windows. 
The tide of guests had ebbed away some days 
since, and the party was once more reduced to 
its former numbers. 

“Yes,” said Olimpia, “ the dear old orange- 
trees and the terra cotta vases go far to heighten 
the illusion—so long as one avoids looking back 
at the house.” 

“ Or round upon the landscape,” suggested 
Saxon, smiling; “for these park trees are as 
English as the architecture of the house. What 
is the style, Castletowers ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Elizabethan—Tudor— 
English-Gothic. I suppose they all mean the 
same thing. Shall I cut down my poor old 
oaks, Miss Colonna, and plant olives and poplars 
in their place ?” 

“ Yes, if you will give me the Sabine for the 
Surrey hills, and an Italian sky overhead.” 

“T would if I could—I wish it were pos- 
sible,” said Castletowers, earnestly. 

“ Nay, I always see them,” replied Olimpia, 
with asigh. “ Y cen them now—so plainly !” 

“ But you Italians never have the mal de 
pays,” said Saxon. 

** How can you tell that, Mr. Trefalden? I 
think we have.” 

“No, no. You love your Italy; but you do 
not suffer in absence as we suffer. The true ~ 
mal de pays runs in no blood but the blood of 
the Swiss.” 

“You will not persuade me that 
Switzerland better than we love It 
Olimpia. 

- But I believe we do,” replied Saxon. 
“ Your amor patria is, perhaps, a more intel- 
lectual passion than ours. It is bound up with 
your wonderful history, your pride of blood and 
pride of place; but I cannot help believing that 
we Swiss do actually cherish a more intense 
feeling for our native soil.” 

“ For the soil?” repeated Castletowers. 

* Yes, for the clay beneath our feet, and the 
eaks above our heads. Our mountains are as 
ear to us as if they were living things, and 

could love us back again. They enter into our 
inner consciousness. They exercise a subtle 
influence upon our minds, and upon our bodies 
through our minds. They are a part of our- 
selves.” 

 Metaphorically speaking,” said the Earl, 

“ Their effects are not metaphorical,” replied 
Saxon. 

“ What are their effects ?” 

“ What we were speaking of just now—the 
mal de pays; home sickness.” 

“ But that is a sickness of the mind,” said 
Olimpia. 
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“ Not at all. It is a physical malady.” 

“ May one inquire how it attacks the patient?” 
asked the Earl, incredulously. 

“ Some are suddenly stricken down, as if by 
a coup de soleil. Some fade slowly away. In 
either case, it is the inexpressible longing, for 
which there is no possible cure save Switzer- 
land.” 

“ And supposing that your invalid cannot 
get away—what then ?” 

“I fear he would die.” 

The Earl laughed aloud. 

* And I fear he would do nothing of the 
kind,” said he. ‘“ Depend on it, Trefalden, this 
is one of those pretty fictions that everybody 
believes, and nobody can prove.” 

“* My dear Gervase,” said Lady Castletowers, 
a the little group as she returned to the 

ouse, “Signor Colonna is waiting to speak to 
ou. 
‘ Colonna was leaning over the balustrade at 
the further end of the terrace, reading a !etter. 
He looked up as the Earl approached, and said, 
eagerly, 

“A despatch from Baldiserotti! Garibaldi 
has sailed from Genoa in the Piemonte, and 
Bixio in the Lombardo. The sword is drawn 
at last, and the scabbard thrown away !” 

The Earl’s face flushed with excitement. 

* This is great news,” said he. ‘ When did 
it come ?” 

“© With the other letters; but I waited to tell 
it to you when your mother was not present.” 

* Does Vaughan know ?” 

* Not yet. He went to his room when he 
left the breakfast-table, and I have not seen 
him since.” 

“ What is the strength of the expedition >” 

“‘ One thousand and sixty-seven.” 

** No more ?” 

“‘ Thousands more; but they have at present 
no means of transport. This is but an ad- 
vanced guard of tried men; chiefly old Cac- 
ciatori. Genoa is full of volunteers, all eager 
to embark.” 

“I would give ten years from my life to be 
among them,” said Castletowers, earnestly. 

The Italian laid his hand caressingly upon 
the young man’s arm. 

“ Pazienza, caro,” he replied. ‘“ You do good 
service here. Come with me to my room. There 
is work for us this morning.” 

The Earl glanced towards Olimpia and Saxon; 
opened his lips, as if to speak; checked him- 
self, and followed somewhat reluctantly. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. A BROKEN PROMISE. 


Ir must be conceded that Miss Colonna had 
not made the most of her opportunities. She 
had not actually withdrawn from the game; 
but she had failed to follow up her first great 
move so closely as a less reluctant player might 
have done. And yet she meant to act this part 
which she had undertaken. She knew that, if 
she did so, it must be at the sacrifice of her 
own peace, of her own womanly self-respect. 





She was quite aware, too, that it involved a 
cruel injustice to Saxon Trefalden. But with 
her, as with all enthusiasts, the greater dut 
included the less; and she believed that, ad 
though it would be morally wrong to do these 
things for any other end, it would b practically 
right to do them for Italy. 

If she could not bring herself to lead this 
generous heart astray without a struggle—if 
she pitied the lad’s fate, and loathed her own, 
and shrunk from the path that she was pledged 
to tread—she did so by reason of the finer part 
of her nature, but contrary to her convictions 
of duty. For, to her, Italy was duty; and 
when her instinctive sense of right stepped in, 
as it had stepped in now, she blamed herself 
bitterly. 

But this morning’s post had brought matters 
to a crisis. Her father’s face, as he handed 
her the despatch across the breakfast-table, told 
her that ; and she knew that if she was ever to 
act decisively, she must act so now. When, 
therefore, she found herself alone with Saxon 
on the terrace, she scarcely paused to think how 
<a begin, but plunged at once into her 
task. 

* You must not think we love our country 
less passionately than the Swiss, Mr. Trefalden,” 
she said, quickly. “It needs no mal de pays 
to prove the heart of a people; and when you 
know us better, you will, [ am sure, be one of 
the first to acknowledge it. In the mean while, 
I cannot be happy till I convince you.” 

“ T am glad you think me worth the trouble 
of convincing,” replied Saxon. 

“How should I not? You, are a patriot, 
and a republican.” 

* That I am, heart and soul!” said Saxon, 
with sparkling eyes. 

“We ought to have many sympathies in 
common.” 

“Why, so we have. The love of country 
and the love of liberty are sympathies in com- 
mon.” 

“They should be,” replied Olimpia; “ but, 
alas! between prosperity and adversity there 
can be little real fellowship. Yours, Mr. Tre- 
falden, is the happiest country in Europe, and 
mine is the most miserable.” 

“I wish yours were not so,” said Saxon. 

* Wish, instead, that it may not remain so! 
Wish that women’s tears and brave men’s blood 
may not be shed in vain; nor a whole people be 
trodden back into slavery for want of a little 
timely help in the moment of their utmost 
need |” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Saxon, catching 
something of her excitement, without knowing 
why or wherefore. 

“IT mean that the work to which my father’s 
whole life has been given is at last begun. You 
know—all the world knows—that Sicily is in 
arms; but you have not yet been told that 
an army of liberation is assembling in the 
north.” 

“In the north ? Then the King of Sar- 
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“ Victor Emmanuel is willing enough to reap 
the harvest watered with our blood,” replied 
Miss Colonna, impetuously, “but he will not 
offer us even a hearty ‘ God-speed’ at present. 
No, Mr. Trefalden, ours is an army of volun- 
teers and patriots only—an army of young, 
brave, and generous hearts that love Italy and 
a at are ready to die for what they 
ove !” 

Beautiful as she was at all times, Saxon had 
never seen Olimpia Colonna look so beautiful as 
when she spoke these words. He almost lost 
the sense of what she said, in his admiration 
of how she looked while saying it. He stam- 
mered something unintelligible, and she went 
on. 

“Garibaldi has sailed for Palermo with an 
advanced guard. Volunteers are pouring into 
Genoa from Venice and Milan. Subscriptions 
are being raised on all hands—in England, in 
France, in Belgium, in America. A month 
hence, and South Italy will be free, or doubly 
chained. In the mean while we need help ; and 
for that help we look to every lover of liberty. 
You are a lover of liberty—you are a citizen 
of a model republic. What will you do for 
us ?” 

“Tell me what to do, and I will do it,” said 
Saxon. 

“Nay; I might ask too much.” 

“You cannot ask more than I will gladly 
grant.” 

Olimpia turned her dazzling smile upon him. 

“ Beware!” said she. “1 may take you at 
your word. This cause, remember, is more to 
me than life; and the men who enlist in it are 
my brothers.” 

Alas! for Saxon’s invulnerability, and his 
cousin’s repeated cautions! Alas! for his pro- 
mises, his good resolves, and his government 
stock! He was so far gone, that he would 
have shouldered a musket and stepped into 
the ranks at that moment, to please Miss 
Colonna. 

“These men,” she continued, “ want every- 
thing that goes to make a soldier —save 
valour. They are content to accept privation ; 
but they can neither live without food, nor 
fight without arms, nor cross from shore to 
shore without means of transport.» So take 
heed, Mr. Trefalden, how you offer more than 
you are prepared to give. I might say—do 
you love liberty well enough to supply some 
thousands of brave men with bend, ships, 
and muskets; and then, what would be your 
answer ?” 

Saxon drew a blank cheque from his purse, 
and laid it on the parapet against which she was 
leaning. He would have knelt down and laid it 
at her feet in open day, but that he had sense 
enough left to feel how supremely ludicrous the 
performance would be. 

** There is my answer,” he said. 

Miss Colonna’s heart gave a great leap of 
triumph, and the colour flashed up into her face. 
She took a tiny pencil-case from her watch-chain 

—a mere toy of gold and jewels—and hastily 


pencilled some figures in the corner of the 
cheque. 

* Will you do this for Italy ?” she said, in a 
breathless whisper. 

“Twill double it for you!” 
passionately. 

“ For me, Mr. Trefalden ?” 

Saxon was dumb. He feared he had offended 
her. He trembled at his temerity, and did not 
dare to lift his eyes to her face. 

Finding he made no answer, she spoke again, 
in a soft, tremulous tone, that would have 
turned the head of St. Kevan himself. 

“ Why for me? What am I, that you should 
do more for me than you would do for my 
country ?” 

“I—I would do anything for you,” faltered 
Saxon. 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

* As sure as that I... .” 

The young man checked himself. He would 
have said, “as that I love you,” but he 
lacked courage to pronounce the words. Miss 
Colonna knew it, however, as well as if he had 
said it. 

“ Would you jump into the sea for me, like 
Schiller’s diver bs she asked, with a sudden 
change of mood, and a laugh like a peal of 
silver bells. 

“That I would!” 

“Or in among the fighting lions, like the 
Count de Lorge ?” 

*T know nothing about the Count de Lorge; 
but I would do for you all that a brave man 
dare do for a lady,” replied Saxon, boldly. 

“Thanks,” she said, and her smile aes 
graver as she spoke. “I think you mean what 


you say.” 

“Ido. Indeed I do!” 

“T believe it. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
put you to the proof.” 

With this, she gave him her hand, and he— 
scarcely knowing what he did, but feeling that 
he would cheerfully march up to a battery, or 
jump out of a balloon, or lie down in the path 
of an express train for her sake—kissed it, 

And then he was so overwhelmed by the 
knowledge of what he had done, that he scarcely 
noticed how gently Miss Colonna withdrew her 
hand from his, and turned away. 

He watched her across the terrace. She did 
not look back. She went thoughtfully forward, 
thoughtfully and slowly, with her hands clasped 
loosely together, and her head a little bent ; 
but her bearing was not that of a person 
in anger. When she had passed into the 
house, Saxon drew a deep breath, and stood for 
a moment irresolute. Presently he swung him- 
self lightly over the parapet, and plunged into 
the park. 

His head was in a whirl; and he wandered 
about for the first half-hour or so, in a tumult 
of rapturous wonder and exultation—and then 
he suddenly remembered that he had broken his 
promise to William Trefalden. 


replied Saxon, 





In the mean while, Olimpia went up to her 
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father’s study in the turret, and stood before 
him, pale and stern, like a marble statue of 
herself. 

Colonna looked up, and pushed 
aside. 

“ Well,” he said eagerly, “‘ what speed ?” 

“This.” 

Saying which, she took a pen, deliberately 
filled in double the sum pencilled on the 
margin, and laid Saxon’s cheque before him on 
the table. 


his papers 





THRONED UPON THORNS. 

Whoever reigns in Mexico is throned upon 
thorns. And why? The crop of troubles 
in that land was not of its own people’s 
sowing. It was made subject centuries ago to 
the least liberal of European monarchies; for 
three hundred years bearing—as New Spain 
—that monarchy’s name, and governed by it 
upon imperial principles of despotic restriction 
in church and state; with trade in shackles ; 
with a dominant privileged clergy; and with 
unequal laws that ground the common people 
while they protected the nobility in every direc- 
tion against burdens and responsibilities. After 
very many years the failure of force at the heart 
of that decrepid despotism enabled the fair 
country to shake itself free, and it broke loose 
into independence, with a social system formed 
and set by centuries of pressure in the old de- 
spotic mould. Free, but perplexed at heart, 
with a dominant aristocracy of priests inter- 
fused with its social system, and unwilling to 
abate a jot of their supremacy ; overgrown also 
with an order of nobles unwilling to give up 
one of the exclusive privileges transmitted to 
them from the middle ages under a despotic 
government, to this hour medieval in many of 
its traditions and its usages. Mexico then 
having freed itself from foreign rule, but suffer- 
ing from the effects of the long tyranny, pro- 
ceeded through many a throe of sete strife 
to put out the despotic element from its own 
social system. There could be no sound liberty 
till that was done, but it would be found diffi- 
cult to do while the organised strength of the 
party holding undue privileges enabled it to 
neutralise the efforts of the people, who, in the 
first passionate untrained enjoyment of a hope 
of independence, desired to achieve for them- 
selves a freedom like that of a great and strong 
republic lying on the borders of their land. 
During the ferment and confusion of the civil 
strife between those antagonist interests which 
had yet to be brought into accord, when every 
military chief or fighting adventurer, whose soul 
had been corrupted by the influences inherited 
from a long age of despotism, was ready to grasp 
for himself power and wealth at his country’s 
cost—the strong neighbouring republic held out 
its hand in hinderment instead of help, to rend 
and not to rescue. Thus we had the country of 
a “— with high aspirations towards freedom, 
who had yet to learn its ways, not only troubled 








at home by the factions of those who were privi- 
leged in days of despotic rule, and who, in the 
days of liberty, were fighting for retention of 
rights incompatible with social freedom. As 
long as the domestic struggle remained equal, it 
was preyed upon and schemed against by every 
self-seeking adventurer within its borders, it was 
attacked, also, and robbed of wide regions by 
the strong state of the neighbouring republicans, 
with irrepressible greed for the extension of 
their own dominion. And what if there come 
some trouble for the same land that shall open 
for it a yet lowest deep after all these deeps 
have been safely sounded? One of its patriots, 
Benito Juarez, proved strong enough to 
take and keep the directing influence that 
might have saved the state. He swept away, 
by a law bearing his own name, because it 
was of his proposing and supporting in the 
legislature, all the privileges that removed 
noble or ecclesiastic from their share in the 
responsibilities of all good citizens, and made 
them, like their neighbours, answerable to the 
law. He helped to give his country a free 
constitution ; he at last made known to the 
body of the people wherein a reasonable liberty 
consists; he broke, after a long and painful 
struggle, the disturbing power of those who up- 
held evil traditions of the centuries of despotism ; 
he was beginning to make trade free and develop 
the resources of the land. 

But that beaten party of the priests and 
nobles, shorn of privileges inconsistent with the 
life of a free state, regarded only its own mean 
interests, and sank so low as to seek the resto- 
ration of its power by the ruin of its country. 
Joined by some foreign traders who expect pay- 
ment of divers sorts of extortionate claims to be 
wrung under compulsion from the afilicted 
oy self -seeking speculators who may 
profit largely by thrusting out of court the 
scrutiny of justice—those beaten combatants 
for personal immunities and privileges, made 
false representations to a remote state under 
military despotism, knowing that the remote 
state is desirous for its own domestic reasons to 
find cheap and showy foreign occupation for its 
troops. They ascribe all the misrule of the 
past—misrule of their own breeding—to the 
native government that had just triumphed over 
it, and that ruled, peacefully at last, with the 
consent of a contented people. They stated 
falsely to the foreign despotism, that this native 
government was not ruling with consent of the 
people ; but that a foreign army, if it were to 
land in war against such government, would be 
hailed by the people as deliverer. Victories, 
they said, will easy, and they will be cheap. 
For this is a rich land, with silver and gold in 
the very earth of it, and the mines are a safe 
guarantee to the conqueror that his own country 
will be the richer rather than the poorer for the 
conquest. So the foreign invader was tempted 
to error by false hopes. The foreign army landed, 
and was not received as a deliverer. With no 
allies but the men who had failed in the struggle 
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life of the nineteenth century, the invaders found 
the whole people that was to be delivered, bravely 
risen to retain the liberty from which it was 

roposed that they should have deliverance. 
Aha foreign army even began its career of glory 
by sustaining a defeat in battle, and was forced 
to raise a siege and send for succour to its home 
beyond the sea. The invading despotism being 
strong, could in due time pour in more bayonets. 
But even then all it could do at immense cost 
of life and money, was to take some towns and 
hold them as long as bayonets enough were in 
the streets. They were unable even to keep 
possession of the intervening country, or of 
town or country in much of the outlying land, 
where the patriot leader still remained the 
centre of the never-ending fight for indepen- 
dence. 

Thus it is that a country cursed for centuries 
with the rule of one great European despotism, 
is being now plagued by another, which other 
has borrowed from the next worst of the despot- 
isms a morsel of its royalty to dress and forward 
to the distant land as a mock emperor with a 
stage property throne and crown. And the 
domestic traitors of that land have been found 
to be, and have at last been treated as, the ill- 
conditioned curs they are, by the foreigners to 
whom their vain pretensions have proved as in- 
tolerable as they were to their own countrymen. 
And the people who are subject to that military 
despotism, and from whose country it has been 
so fatally borrowed, regret as they may the lives 
of their sons sacrificed and the good money that 
has been taken from their pockets by their 
master to be spent on an ill deed. That master 
of theirs, too, says in his heart that he has been 
befooled. But what is done is done, and the 
spilt blood must be worked up into rose-colour 
paint for the appeasing if not for the content- 
ing of his army and his people. 

It was the French emperor whom the defeated 
faction and some speculating traders blinded 
with false information and misled into that 
invasion of Mexico which has attained a nominal 
success represented in the getting from the 
house of the Austrian emperor, the loan of a 
royal dummy, to be dressed up as an emperor 
and sent to Mexico. 

This act has excited the attention of the Old 
World and the New. Its consequences are 
looked forward to with interest. They cannot 
be remote, and a little fuller knowledge of the 
history of which we have just taken out the 
pith, may make it easier to understand them 
rightly when they come. 


There was a rich and vigorous race in 
Mexico when Cortez made his famous raid of 
conquest nearly three hundred and fifty years 
ago. Their palaces equalled, said Cortez, the 
most beautiful in Spain ; and their capital, he 
said, was “the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” But though they had skilled workers 
in gold and silver, their currency was gold-dust 
in quills, silver in the form of a T, and cocoa 
for small change. The ancient government was 


an absolute monarchy tempered by privileges 
of the aristocracy, and with irremovable judges. 
The sovereign, who, when admitted as heir- 
presumptive, had gone through a ceremonial 
which included buffeting by the people as 
a test of patience, had, on his accession, to 
go through a sharp reminder of the duties 
incident to power. He was kept for a year 
or two in the temple upon short allowance of 
comforts for a very long reckoning of prayers 
and sacrifices, and, when he overslept himself, 
had guards near him, who pricked his legs and 
arms with thorns, bidding him awake, jor he 
did not enter on his charge to sleep, but that 
he might watch over his people. Thus thorns 
were associated very early with the crown of 
Mexico. 

The Spaniards found Mexico a federation of 
three kingdoms; namely, that of the Aztees, 
with its capital Tenochtitlan (Mexico); that of 
the Acolhuans, whose king lived at Tezcuco; 
and the small kingdom of Tlacopan. The name 
of Mexico was probably derived from Mexitli, 
one of the names of the Aztec god of war, at 
the inauguration of whose temple, thirty-three 
years before the arrival of Cortez, seventy thou- 
sand victims—prisoners of war, criminals, and 
rebels, saved up in various parts of the empire 
—were sacrificed. Many traits of humanity 
were blended with this cruel superstition of the 
desire of the gods for blood, and the great effi- 
eacy of blood in sacrifice. In the story of the 
Conquest of Mexico, the Mexicans seem to have 
been better Christians than the Spaniards. We 
gladly remember the mild answer of Guatemozin 
to a suffering companion when their feet were 
rubbed with oil and roasted, to extort confes- 
sions of the whereabout of gold. The king’s 
companion bitterly lamented and complained, 
to which Guatemozin only answered: “ And am 
[ taking my pleasure in a bath?” But if the 
Sentai were cruel, what pluck they had! 
When gunpowder ran short and sulphur was 
wanted to make more, it was suggested that 
there must be sulphur in the crater of the 
voleano of Popocapetl. Five men were sent to 
see. They climbed to the top of the mountain 
which for the next three centuries remained in- 
accessible to man, as it had been before. They 
found at the top in the eternal snow a gulf a 
thousand feet deep, at the bottom of which 
burnt a bluish flame sending up hot pestilential 
vapours; they cast lots which of them should 
be let down by a cord to explore that fiery 
gulf for the sulphur; the man who drew the 
lot went down in a basket, found sulphur 
at a depth of four hundred feet, and secured 
his supply. 

The spirit of religious intolerance, then strong 
in Spain, directed dealings with the Mexicans 
by their new conquerors. The Inquisition 
never was so merciless as then. Not long 
since had died the Grand Inquisitor Torque- 
mada, who, besides burning in effigy many 
thousands who escaped his clutch, had caused 
the burning alive of nine thousand persons. 








Spain was producing an Alva, France was tend- 
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ing towards the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
when Mexico became dependent on the Spanish 
crown. As the most productive of the Spanish 
colonies it had ample attention. At first, the 
natives were divided among the colonising 
Spaniards in simple slavery. Las Casas made 
his protest showing the effects of such a system, 
and the result was, that while in the islands it 
remained, in Mexico it was replaced by a system 
of serfdom. Groups of families, called encomi- 
endas, were allotted for employment in specific 
services by Spanish soldiers, lawyers, colonists 
of mark, and clergy, the religious orders being, 
of course, endowed with a considerable wealth 
in these families of serfs. The system was 
abolished by King Charles the Third of Spain, 
but the root of it proved ineradicable. The 
same king abolished the oppressive local mayors, 
and divided the land into twelve larger districts, 
each under the care of an intendant. But the 
intendant was represented in each district by a 
* sub-delegate,” who was no improvement upon 
the old-fashioned mayor. He was forbidden to 
trade, because trading would tempt to oppres- 
sion, but was left to live as he could, without a 
salary. Deriving all his income from fees, this 
official created vexations of the people, op- 
pressed the poor, acted in connivance with 
those who could pay him well, and thus trafficked 
in justice. 

At the beginning of the century, in Spanish 
Mexico, Humboldt found the natives, miscalled 
Indians, protected against fraud by being made 
unable to contract legally for any sum above a 
pound, and therefore, except their caciques or 
nobles, who had been left free from the first, 
unable to thrive by trading. This was a truly 
Spanish notion of Protection, meant as such, 
though horribly oppressive. The Indians paid 
annual tribute, but they were not slaves, and, 
better off than their neighbours of Peru, they 
had been exempted from forced labour in the 
mines. The people of mixed blood, descended 
from Indians and whites, anda few from Indians 
and negroes, were classed into castes and legally 
degraded. They paid tribute, and, being allowed 
to trade with the whites, found little reason to 
respect them. These people of mixed race 
in the old Spanish American colonies — the 
Mestijos—are more vigorous and able than 
either of the pure races, Spanish or American, 
whence they proceed. So manifest is their 
superior ability, that the future of what was 
once Spanish America is supposed by some to 
await, In course of time, their fashioning. 

The Indians, or what remained of the original 
people of Mexico, were forced by the forms of 
Spanish protection, and disposed by nature, to 
remain apart from the conquerors in villages of 
their own. The caciques also, though free, 
preferred to live with their own people as heads 
of the villages, and to live simply, making no 
dangerous display of any wealth they might 
possess. Not long after the conquest they were 
ahead of their conquerors in care of education, 
and founded a college for themselves in the 


The first viceroy of Mexico, after Cortez, pre- 
sided at its solemn inauguration ; but, the 
Spaniards following a policy of degradation 
against the spirited people over whom they 
ruled, that college was disorganised, and the 
establishment of others was prevented. At the 
end of the last century a wealthy cacique of 
Puebla went to Madrid, where he spent years 
in vain endeavours to persuade the authorities 
to establish a College for Indians in his native 
city. Thus the native race was degraded while 
the half-breeds were oppressed, and the Spanish 
rule over Mexico was near its end when the 
Bishop of Michoacan reported the true state of 
things to the home government, saying, “‘ What 
attachment to the government can there be in 
the Indian who is despised and degraded, who 
is almost without property, and without hope 
of bettering his condition? He is attached to 
social life by a tie which offers to him no advan- 
tage. Your majesty must not believe that the 
fear of chastisement will alone suffice to pre- 
serve peace in this country; there must be 
other and stronger motives. If the new laws 
which Spain awaits with impatience do not re- 
gulate the positions of Indians and of coloured 
people, the influence of the clergy, however 
great it may be over these unfortunate crea- 
tures, will not be able to retain them in the 
submission and the respect due to their sove- 
reign.” 

‘he expected reforms never came. Even the 
Creoles, or Spaniards of unmixed blood but born 
in Mexico, had no political liberties or rights. 
It was not in the nature of the Spanish govern- 
ment to give even to Spain’s own children such 
gifts as were enjoyed in the New World by 
colonists from every other land. While the 
English colonists were thriving by action upon 
principles of civil liberty, the colonists of Spain 
were under tutelage of a country that sought to 
rule absolutely by weakening and dividing those 
under her sway. The several colonies of Spain 
in America were also carefully isolated, lest they 
might combine to break their bonds. Nothing 
could be printed till it had run the gauntlet of 
both civil and ecclesiastical censorship ; nothing 
about America might be printed without license 
of the Council of the Indies. Clavigero’s in- 
offensive History of Mexico, written for Spain, 
had to be published in Italy, translated into 
Italian. If license had been got for its publica- 
tion in Spain, special permission would have 
been required for the sending out of any copies 
to the colonies. As for works of imagination, 
they were contraband, as vain fiction and idle 
tales. Ships sailing to the colonies were required 
to have inscribed on their register the contents 
of every book they carried. Ecclesiastical and 
civil officers met every ship on its arrival, to in- 
spect the books. And then came the examination 
by the Inquisition. 

It was in the same jealous protective spirit 
that the home government sought to guard itself 
from all danger of local patriotism, by giving 
trust and office only to Spaniards who had been 
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distrust, those born in Mexico who might be 
suspected of particular affection for the country 
of their birth. The Spaniards born in Spain 
were separated from all others, as a ruling caste. 
This involved often the establishment of a divi- 
sion of caste between a father and his children, 
and cut off from children the hope of following 
in the steps of their fathers as servants of the 
state. The Creoles, taught by the priests, and 
not suffered so much as to see a book in which 
the existence of such a thing as political liberty 
was mentioned, could earn money by mining or 
domestic trade (the foreign trade was restricted 
by incredible absurdities of protective discipline), 
and they could buy with their money titles or 
commissions in the militia, a favourite extrava- 
gance that turned every thriving shopkeeper 
into a captain or colonel, who might even be 
seen placidly weighing out sugar in full regi- 
mentals. ‘The only thing that the Spanish go- 
vernment could not discover how to do for the 
protection of the native Mexicans, was to root 
out the banana, which, it was argued, by securing 
food to the poor, made them lazy. As it would 
have required a large and very costly arm 
of officials to secure this extirpation of food, 
it was proposed and desired but not accom- 
plished. 

But let the Spanish despotism do what it 
would, these people could not be kept to the 
last from hearing of the existence in the world 
of other desirable things than the company of 
priests and women, with money, titles, and fine 
clothes. The independence of our North 
American colonies, and the power and honour 
that came of it, could not be kept a secret. 





Forbidden books were brought in over the land 
frontier. News of the French revolution and 
the emotions that belonged to it could not be 
kept out of Mexico. Agitation was the con- 
sequence, and Spain justified increase of the 
commotion by the way she took for its repres- 
sion. The Spanish authorities saw revolt in 
every effort after better knowledge, of whatever 
sort, and prohibited the establishment of printin 
offices in towns of from forty to fifty + seat 
inhabitants. 

The growth of an indolent clergy had been so 
rapid, that before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Philip the Fourth was prayed by the 
municipality of Mexico to check the indefinite 
increase in the number of monks and nuns, to 
limit the amount of property held by convents, 
and prevent them from acquiring more; for 
already they had possession of the greater part 
of the territorial domains, acquired by gifts or 

urchase. Let there be no more bishops sent 
rom Spain, or ordained in Mexico, Already 











there were in the country six thousand priests 
who had nothing todo. And let there be fewer | 
church holidays, promoting—rather more surely | 
than the bananas—idleness among the people. | 
When the Spanish yoke was about to be thrown | 
off, ten thousand monks and nuns held property, 
real and personal, equal to half the value of | 
all the real property of the country. There! 
was also a heavy annual levy of tithes. The. 


wealth was divided most unequally among its 
holders. An archbishop or bishop took be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand pounds a 
year. A priest of an Indian village, doing the 
real missionary work for which the church was 
founded, might get between twenty and thirty 
pounds a year. The great prizes were, with the 
rarest exception, all given to priests born in 
Spain; the parish priests on small pay were 
Mexican-born Spaniards, Creoles, ha | often 
Indians, For this reason the inferior clergy 
has been throughout the later history of Mexico 
on the side of the patriots, while the high dig- 
nitaries have upheld—reckless of Mexican in- 
terests and caring only for their own—the old 
disorder of things. All priests, as well as the 
military class, had “fueros” or extraordinary 
privileges which exempted them from judgment, 
even upon questions of debtor and creditor, be- 
fore courts whose members were not of their 
own body. In course of time, the civil power 
had acquired a right of hearing criminal charges 
against priests, after their ecclesiastical su- 
periors had degraded them and given them up 
to the secular arm; but in no case could the law 
proceed to judgment so effective that a bishop 
might not neutralise its action. 

So matters stood with the Mexicans when, in 
the year eighteen hundred and eight, they heard 
that Napoleon was become master of Spain. 
First came, under the lead of the pure Spanish 
chiefs, an outburst of sympathy with the mis- 
fortunes of the outcast Bourbon. But the 
Mexican-born population, that had been ruled 
by the sole will of the sovereign, when that 
sovereign abdicated were without a master, and 
they seized then on the idea of a national sove- 
reiguty. In the capital city of Mexico the new 
ideas associated with this term in the states of 
Awerica, and part of Europe, were become fami- 
liar, and the Ayuntamiento, or local council of 
Mexico, went in state to the viceroy, professing 
attachment to the House of Bourbon, but, in 
the name of New Spain, asking for the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly. The viceroy re- 
ferred the question to his imperial council, the 
Audiencia of Mexico, and this body, composed 
exclusively of natives of Spain—its members 
being even, as a condition of their membership, 
forbidden to marry in Mexico—strongly resisted, 
But the Ayuntamiento held to its request, and 
the viceroy, Iturrigaray, resolved to comply 
with it. Whereupon he was one night seized 
in his bed by three hundred of the pure Spanish 
party, and confined with his two sons in the 
prisons of the Inquisition; his wife and his 
other children being imprisoned in a convent. 
An obscure soldier, who happened to be the 
senior among the Spanish officers, was placed in 
the viceroyalty, but he proved so blunt a tool that 
in a few months he was removed, and the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico put in his place. The arch- 
bishop, in turn, gave way to the rule of the Audi- 
encia itself, until the arrival of a new viceroy from 
Spain. Meanwhile, this body of Spanish-born 
rulers was banishing and imprisoning influential 
Mexicans, exhorting Spaniards to organise them- 
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selves into armed juntas, and haughtily said, that 
while there was a cobbler in Castile or a mule in 
La Mancha, there would always be a ruler for 
America. Representations in favour of the im- 

risoned viceroy were met with insult. The 

exicans were thus stung into active assertion 
of their rights, and there was division of the 
land into two hostile parties of Spaniards, nick- 
named “Gachupines,” and of Mexicans, who 
were commonly called Americans, and also, from 
a certain convent where the Virgin, as Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, was worshipped as special 
protectress of the country, were called “Gua- 
dalupes.” 

Now, at this time there was a parish priest 
in the small town of Dolorés, a town almost 
entirely peopled by Indians, who loved his 
country, and had laboured with intelligence to 


help his r parishioners. He had taught 
them to breed silkworms and cultivate the 
vine. But protectionist Spain demanded that 


in Mexico no wine should be drunk that had not 
come from the mother country; an order came, 
therefore, for the plucking up of the vines round 
about Dolorés, and they were plucked up. The 
arish priest, who was named Hidalgo—or, in 
ull, Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla—a native 
of Guanaxuato, and then sixty years old, re- 
solved that his vines should bear fruit, and good 
fruit. He formed plans of revolt, which were 
disclosed to the Spaniards when one who had 
joined in them, being at the point of death, told 
all to his confessor. There were arrests, and 
Miguel Hidalgo was to be arrested, but the 
danger, instead of unnerving him, hurried him 
on to immediate action. Joined by Captain 
Allende, a young Creole, captain of the forces 
in the neighbouring town of San Miguel, the 
parish priest of Dolorés raised the flag of inde- 
pendence, and down came the streams of Indians 
from the mountains to join in the following, as 
the little army of independence marched from 
San Miguel to Zalaga. It was the fierce crowd 
of an oppressed, warm-blooded people, and its 
march was not untainted with the cruelty of 
passion. Twenty thousand strong, it reached 
Guanaxuato, where the Spaniards refused to 
surrender; the town was taken, and Hidalgo 
would have striven in vain, if he did strive, to 
repress the ensuing massacre and plunder. But 
property of Spaniards, as a rule, was confiscated 
and divided by Hidalgo among his troops, and 
it is difficult to say whether he may not have 
been willing to strike terribly at once to make 
the stroke swift and effectual. But the Indians 
—the old native population—were those who 
fought cruelly; they had small respect even for 
Creoles ; and their warfare, with the dread of 
some possible issues of it, drove many of the 
rich Creoles to the Spanish side. The arch- 
bishop excommunicated the whole rebel army. 
Truxillo led the troops that were to fight it, 
and was beaten at Las Cruces. Hidalgo 
marched on towards Mexico, but, after halting 
for some days before the town, with fatal hesi- 
tation turned aside. An army, under Don Felix 
Maria Calleja, sent in pursuit, beat Hidalgo’s 





forces at Aculeo, though the Indians fought 
only too recklessly, rushing at the very mouths 
of the enemy’s guns, and thrusting their straw 
hats into the muzzles. They retired, und were 
pursued into Guanaxuato, where Calleja delibe- 
rately butchered in the great square fourteen 
thousand men, women, and children. The army 
of revolt fell then upon Guadalaxara, where its 
forces were broken, and Calleja’s orders were 
“to exterminate the people of every town or 
village that showed signs of adherence to the 
rebels.” There were men enough to carry on 
the fight with Spain, but they wanted arms and 
ammunition, and Hidalgo was about to sail to 
the United States for these, when he was be- 
trayed into the hands of the Spaniards, de- 
graded from the priesthood, given over to the 
secular arm, and shot at Chihuahua in July of 
the year eighteen hundred and eleven. 

Then followed a year of diffused civil war, 
during which the party of independence formed 
a junta, or central government, of five members, 
chosen by a large body of respectable landed 
proprietors. The people of the afflicted country, 
at a congress of Chipalzingo, made in moderate 
terms their last demands—which were burnt 
by the hangman—of a representative assembly, 
and equal rights in Mexico for Spaniards and 
Mexicans. 

Then rose up another country curate, Morelos, 
who held a commission under Hidalgo. There 
was again army against army. Morelos was 
besieged in Cuautla, till a rat there was worth 
a dollar, and a cat worth six dollars, as meat. 
But he and all his forces contrived an escape, 
with the loss of only seventeen men. Then 
Calleja spent his fury with atrocious cruelty 
upon the helpless citizens of Cuautla, while 

orelos was capturing Orizaba and Oaxaca. 
At Oaxaca a brave youth, in face of the enemy, 
swam the moat around the tower, and cut the 
rope of the drawbridge, over which, when it 
fell, the victorious insurgents marched. Another 
young Mexican chief, whose father had been one 
of the seventeen taken during the escape from 
Cuautla, offered to return three hundred pri- 
soners in exchange for the old man. ‘The offer 
was refused, and the old man was shot; upon 
which the young soldier set ali his prisoners 
free, lest he might be tempted to a cruel ven- 
geance. Morelos carried on the struggle for 
four years, and was at last taken by General 
Concha, when remaining in a mountain pass 
with a small devoted band, to keep the Spanish 
army at bay while the members of the Mexican 
congress were being escorted to a place of safety. 
“My life,” he said, “is of little consequence, if 
the congress be saved. My race was run when 
I saw an independent government established.” 
After a stout resistance, when he was left fight- 
ing almost alone, Morelos was taken prisoner, 
and he was shot in December, eighteen hundred 
and fifteen, his last prayer being, “If I have 
done well, Lord, thou knowest it. Ifill, to Thy 
infinite mercy I commend my soul.” 

For more years the struggle was continued. 





It had in Xavier Mina, who was in revolt 
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nand, a Spaniar 
distruste 
was at last taken and shot. 


the viceroy, whose name then was Apodaca, 


Iturbide, a Creole, the duty of proclaiming at 
the absolute authority of the king. 


brilliant soldier, by joinin 


hundred men entrusted to him was to win them 


Iguala. This was carefully devised to bid for the 
union of parties who had common interests 
against Spain, with the three guarantees of abo- 
lition of caste, Mexican independence, and the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The crown was to be offered to the King of 
Spain, and, on his refusal, to some other member 
of the reigning family. Exactly six months after 
its date, on the twenty-fourth of August, 
eighteen *twenty-one, a new Spanish viceroy, 
O’Donoju, meeting Iturbide at Cordova, there 
accepted for Spain the terms of the Plan 
of Iguala, and the revolution was accom- 
plished. 

Iturbide became president of a regency of 
five. The Spanish Cortes scouted the treaty of 
Cordova, fm in the following May, Iturbide 
attained his object, and was declared by his 
— Emperor of Mexico, as Augustine the 

irst. 

He reigned ten months, gave himself imperial 
airs, and was about to remove his friend, General 
Santa Anna, from the government of Vera Cruz, 
when Santa Anna turned upon him, and pro- 
claimed a republic by what was called the Act 
of Casa-Mata, in which two other generals took 

art with him. Iturbide, deserted by his fol- 
owers, abdicated, and was furnished with a 
vessel to take him to Leghorn and a yearly 
pension of five thousand pounds. But he was 
to die if he set foot again in Mexico. He did 
return, in character of a Pole, was discovered, 
and then it fell to his turn to be shot. 

To tell of all that happened after the de- 
moralising age of Spanish despotism between 
the time of Iturbide or Augustine the First, 
emperor of Mexico, who set himself over his 
country’s liberties, and that of Maximilian the 
Second, a foreigner set again by foreigners over 





against the despotism of the restored Ferdi- 
for leader; but the Mexicans 
him for his birth’s sake, and he too 
That was in No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and 


wrote to Spain (after the manner of the pacify- 
ing news we now read in the Moniteur) that 
Mexico was faithful to the Spanish crown, which 
need not send another soldier to his aid. And 
the viceroy proceeded to entrust to Colonel 


the head of the troops the re-establishment of 


Iturbide had begun a selfish career as a 
in efforts to over- 
turn the rule of Spain; then he had gone in 
private anger to the Spanish side, and beaten 
the Mexicans in battles, besides winning the 
clergy with professions of resolve to expiate the 
excesses of his former life by a rigid course of 
penance and mortification. Therefore the vice- 
roy trusted him as a safe instrument of Spanish 
despotism. But the use he made of the eight 


to his design, then issue at the little town of 
Iguala, in February, eighteen ’twenty-one, a 
scheme of independence, called the Plan of 


the liberties of Mexico, and the first man since 
Iturbide who has ventured to sit in state upon 
Mexican thorns, would be a long story. Some- 
thing of it, however, we may take another day 
for telling. The old Aztec king, we have seen, 
had a probationary time, during which, if he 
slept, his guards pricked his legs and arms with 
the thorns of the metl, or maguay, which are 
like pins, to rouse him to a sense of his position. 
But the Mexican thorns which now prick any 
despotic would-be ruler of that land are not like 
oe. they are like swords. During the interval 

etween the two emperors, confusion has come 
of the struggle of the chief clergy and other 
—_ men to keep their /wervs, or exemp- 
tions from spenaiieliie before common tri- 
bunals, and the other rights that, ingrained in 
the old social system, had survived the revolu- 
tion. It was a law introduced by Juarez, and 
named after him, by which the equal rights of 
all citizens was established. But a stout battle 
followed, in which, for reasons we have seen, 
the parish priests were on the side of the people, 
and the higher dignitaries of the church—in a 
land long church-ridden and still very super- 
stitious—were the heads of the antagonism. 
When the popular cause had been betrayed by 
a former leader, Benito Juarez became the chief 
representative of the Mexican cause. He was 
true to it, before the interference of the French, 
through years of trial. He had broken at last 
the power of the antagonists of liberty, was by 
the great body of the Mexicans, whom he had 
trained in some degree to political knowledge, 
accepted as a president who naturally repre- 
sented the republic, and was moving quietly in 
the direction of peace and the removal of old 
obstacles to trade. The obstructive party that 
had suffered at home the extraction of its fangs, 
then sent for a new set of teeth from Paris. 
We know what followed upon that ; and what is 
yet to come, the past, as it has here been told, 
will perhaps help us to guess. 





OUR AUNTS. 





Wuat would become of half of us if we had 
no aunts? I don’t know precisely what would 
have become of a score of persons upon whom 
my mind’s eye now rests; but generally, I am 
sure that but for their aunts they would have 
been in the race of life, by this time, nowhere. 
They would have fallen out of the course long 
ago and gone to the deuce, or died in ditches, 
as their other relatives metaphorically predicted 
of them. 

It is mercifully ordered in the great scheme 
of existence that nearly every person should 
have an aunt who is willing to grow into an 
old maid, and to sacrifice her life to the good of 
others—those others being generally hernephews 
and nieces, Aunts are the fairy good god- 
mothers of society, the supplementary mothers 
who are often more kind and indulgent to the 
children, than their parents are. Tuere is not 








a single person anywhere who is not familiar 
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with this idea of a good aunt. We sometimes 
hear of children who never knew father nor 
mother; but where is the child who never 
knew an aunt? When the father and mother 
disappear and leave the poor infant to the mercy 
of the world, who is it that takes the little waif 
in, and feeds and clothes it, and sends it to 
school? Who? The aunt. The good kind 
tender-hearted soul, who, perhaps, has been 
passed over in life, who has toiled hard, who has 
suffered much, who, at any rate, has never 
tasted the joys of maternity, who has certainly 
never incurred its vexations. It is really 
wonderful, under such circumstances, that these 
women should retain so much humanity, that 
the fire of love should not have been quenched 
in their lonely hearts, that the milk of human 
kindness should not have dried wp in their 
breasts long ago. We should be thankful to 
Heaven for these maiden aunts of ours: they 
are a legion of angels upon earth, for ever 
hovering about us, to pity and to succour. 

If the natural history of aunts were faithfully 
and accurately followed out, 1 am inclined to 
think that the aunts of whom I speak would be 
found to be a distinct species of the genus. 
There are points of resemblance in all aunts of 
this class, which are not to be observed in per- 
sons who stand to society in other relations. 
There are many varieties of mothers; some 
good, some bad, some indifferent ; there are also 
many varieties of fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
uncles. There is the kind and indulgent father ; 
but quite as often there is the harsh and tyran- 
nical father. There is the affectionate brother 
and the jealous brother; the loving sister and 
the spiteful sister. Then, as to the uncle (who 
should be a counterpart of the aunt in every- 
thing, being the masculine of the species), is it 
not proverbial that while some of them poke 
their nephews in the ribs, call them sly dogs, 
and give them no end of bank-notes because 
they wouldn’t sell their uncles’ pictures, there 
are others, cruel, bloodthirsty—rapacious uncles, 
who take their nephews into dark woods and 
leave them to die of hunger. But our aunts !— 
our aunts are always good. Who ever heard of 
a wicked aunt? 

Be it understood, however, that I do not 
reckon among my bright particular aunts the 
sister of your father or mother, who marries 
and has children of her own; nor the lady 
whom your uncle may take to himself with the 
same common-place result. We don’t think of 
her, be she the one or the other, in the true 
aunt sense. Do you ever call der “aunty,” 
and g° and sit in her lap, and put your arms 
round her neck? Answer me that. No, no. 
She is Aunt—mark how cold the word is with- 
out the endearing diminutive !—Aunt Charles 
or Aunt James, with lots of little buckets of 
her own dipping into the well of her affections; 
and she has not a drop for you. Dare to sit in 
her lap, and she will push you rudely and coldly 
away. Venture to put your arm round fer 
neck, and she will probably stand upon her 
propriety. 





The person whom you cal] “aunty dear” is 
quite another order of being. She is your 
father’s sister, or your mother’s sister—occa- 
sionally the wife of your uncle; but, in this 
last case, she is only “aunty dear” when she 
has no children of her own. As to her natural 
disposition : she is born to love and to be loved 
—born to deny herself, to suffer patiently, to toil 
and spin, not for herself, but for others—born, 
above all, to rear the weakly sheep, and to 
rescue the black ones who go astray. 

These dear, good aunts of ours, so lovable 
in their brown fronts (with that single band 
of black velvet across their foreheads), in 
their plain prim caps and clock-cases of black 
silk, are not of that order of Samaritans who 
wait until their Christian duties are forced 
upon them. They meet the troubles of their 
nephews and nieces more than half way. 
They are interested in us before we come into 
the world, and, when we do make our début, 
they are the first to applaud us. They are 
also the first to be troubled with us. Our 
mothers have all the honour and glory of pre- 
senting us to the world. We are the finest 
children that ever were secn, and our parents 
have all the credit; but we are, mayhap, the 
most fractious brats that ever were a and 
aunty dear has all the trouble of hushing us to 
sleep and sitting up half the night to pat us on 
the back and give us corrective waters. It is 
aunty dear who stands godmother, and presents 
us with the silver mug or the silver spoon. It 
is aunty dear who, when we are one too many, 
pays for our schooling; it is aunty dear who 
invites us to pass the holidays with her, when 
our loving parents are glad to be rid of us, and 
takes that opportunity of rigging us out with a 
new suit of clothes. Itis aunty dear who stands 
between us and many a well-deserved whipping, 
and it is the same good soul who takes the 
trouble to sing old ballads to us, and tell us old- 
world legends, which often have a great share 
in refining our tastes and forming our characters. 
If it had not been for a dear old aunty, the name 
of Walter Scott might not now be a household 
word throughout the world. 

Why should aunty take all this interest in us, 
and put herself to all this trouble on our behalf ? 
We are not hers; we shall not be mentioned as 
being the very image of fer, or as doing her 
credit. It is more than likely, too, that our 
mother, by getting a husband, while aunty has 
been condemned to lonely celibacy, has given 
her cause for jealousy; that, on the wedding- 
day, while the bride was being arrayed in orange- 
blossom and white lace, the destined aunty was 
down in the kitchen tying up fowls with white 
ribbon for the déjeiiner & la fourchette. Why 
does she forgive and forget all this and love us 
so tenderly and so unselfishly ? I have a theory 
about this, and I believe I am right in the main. 
[ believe that women are never zaturally vain, 
heartless, and unloving. They are made so. 
Let a woman alone with her own heart, and in 
most cases it will grow greener and warmer 
with age. There is no top round to the ladder 
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of her heart’s aspirations, as in the case of the 
woman who marries. The latter is apt to think 
that she has fulfilled her mission, so far as her 
heart is concerned, when she drives away from 
the church door. She cannot, of course, con- 
template such a thing as loving again and being 
married again. When she is married, the 
lamp of her love is at the brightest—and when 
— are at their brightest they are apt to 
ade. 

The old maid’s love does not exhaust itself 
in too fierce a flame. Objects arise to engage 
her affection every day. She has always a heart 
to give away to every new comer who may have 
a claim upon it, and though she gives it away 
fully and entirely, she always has it still to give. 
Tn one word, her love is not a selfish love. 

I very strongly suspect that old maids are in 
the aggregate happier than married women— 
happier because they are left more to the influ- 
ence of their own single natures, because 
they are not subjected to the will of others, 
and because their position exempts them from 
the tear and wear of passions which too often 
leave the heart chilled and the nature per- 
verted. 

When I think how happy, how good, how 
beautiful even in their fronts, our maiden aunts 
are, I feel very much disposed to finish the 
novel which I now have in hand, by making the 
culminating point of happiness at the end of the 
third volume, the resolve of my heroine not to go 
to St. George’s, Hanover-square, with Augustus, 
but to live and die an old maid. 

It is a very old idea that aunts, and, I will 
add, uncles, are in some way designed by nature 
to be impartial third parties in life, to whom first 
and second parties may fly in time of distress 
and trouble. The French call their mutual friend 
the pawnbroker, matante. We, in England, call 
him our uncle. I think the French have adopted 
the true personification. The aunt is fully 
entitled to say, with a certain person of our 
acquaintance, that aunt is the friend, not uncle. 
I cannot ‘imagine ‘how we English originall 
made the mistake of calling our mutual friend. 
in-need our uncle. Compared to the true, 
kind-hearted, unselfish, unpretending aunt, our 
uncle is a blustering, ostentatious, purse-proud, 
vain old humbug. He is only kind to his 
nephews and nieces when it administers to his 
own vanity and his own importance. What 
trouble does Ae take for us? He only gives 
away his money because he has got more of it 
than he knows what to do with. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to give away money ; 
but it is not an easy thing to give away love 
and sympathy, to give away ease and rest, to 
give away to others the love and care that you 
might keep for yourself. No; the uncle is a 
constituted sham and a humbug, and [ shall 
seize an early opportunity to write an essay 
upon him, and take him down a peg. 

Meanwhile, I wili endeavour to discharge 
some part of my debt of gratitude—I can never 
discharge it all—to aunty. 

I shall not be stating at all an exceptional case 





when I say that I had an aunt who was an 
“aunty dear” to three generations. This is one 
of the blessed things about our aunts. They 
are sent into the world to be good and also to 
live long. The good die early, sentimental 
folks say. Stuff! The good, thank Heaven! 
live to have false teeth and wear false hair, and 
they are the most delightful creatures to kiss in 
the world. I can only think of that dear old 
aunty of mine (though I never saw her until 
she was threescore: she was my grand-aunt) 
as a fair young creature of seventeen summers, 
with blue eyes, and flaxen hair streaming over 
her shoulders to her waist. I have this vision 
of her—though, when I knew her, she was 
wrinkled, and wore a brown wig that was any- 
thing but invisible, and a cap that some folks 
would call a fright—because she once told me 
that she was like that when, as a girl, she ran 
over the hill one morning early to bid good-bye 
to her lover, who was going away to sea. She 
held me on her knee, and patted me on the head, 
and strained me to her breast, when she told me 
that story; and I knew that she had kept her 
great weaith of love for me and mine. For the 
sailor-boy never came back. She had a lock of 
his hair, which she used to take from a sacred 
drawer and show me. It was jet black, and 
when she handled it, it curled round her finger, 
as if the spirit of her sailor-boy had come back 
from the tule of the sea to embrace her with 
all that was left of him on earth. 

* And what did you do, aunty,” I said, “ when 
you heard the news ?” 

“What did I do, laddie? I criet and crict 
until my heart was dry and my een were sair. 
I think I should ha’ deet if your mother 
hadna’ come; but when she came I took up 
wi’ her. She had bonny black een just like my 
laddie’s, and I loved her and nursed her for his 
sake. And when they had ower mony o’ them 
at hame, I took her to live with me, and she was 
my lassie until your father married her. And 
then I was lonely again until your father had 
ower mony o’ them, when I took your sister, 
and now I’ve got you: anda pretty handful I’ve 
had with the lot o’ ye.” 

She did not mean these last sharp words a bit ; 
for she took one of the succeeding generation 
to live with her, and it was always in danger of 
being smothered with kisses. 

Ah, dear aunty in Heaven, what would have 
become of some of us but for you ? 





HARDIHOOD AND FOOLHARDIHOOD., 

Tue month of July, 1865, when noted down 
in the annals of English families, will bear the 
black record of four lives, belonging to young, 
robust, intelligent, hopeful men, swept away. 
And for why? Because of foolhardihood. 

There is a Swiss household, within sight of 
Mount Cervin, which has lost a hale, strong, 
brave son—a man tempted for hire to assist his 
employers to conquer impossibilities, And for 
why? Because of foolhardihood. 
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There was another Swiss household last i 
similarly laid waste by the death of the faithful 
and indefatigable Bennen, Professor Tyndal’s 
guide. But then the Professor, if too eager in 
adventure (we recollect a terrible account of his 
creeping round an ice-column, with his heels 
higher than his head), has some reason for his 
temerity, as one accumulating scientific facts 
with regard to the singularities and the excep- 
tions of the rock and glacier land. Only it is 
fearful that, with no very great result hitherto 
promulgated to the world, an excellent, faithful, 
and trustworthy being should have paid the 
penalty. 

There has been too much nonsense got up, on 
the renown to be won by scrambling high, rather 
high, higher, highest among Peaks and Passes— 
which yield, in nine cases out of ten, no new 
aspect of Nature—simply because nobody has 
ever been up there before. But the nonsense 
becomes ghastly when it implies contempt for and 
waste of human life—a gift too holy to be played 
with like a toy, under false pretences, by brag- 
ging vanity. There has been too much enthu- 
siastic cant about “ cutting out work :” of credit 
claimed for him who, in spite of desperate 
hazard, and by connivance of + sli of weather 
not to be guaranteed by the most experienced 
in mountain climates, makes good his petty 
victory of standing on some rock splinter, or 
crossing some ice-crevice, where human foot 
has never stood till then. The real quality of 
enjoyment attendant on most of these ascents, 
if sifted, resolves itself into something not alto- 
gether unlike the gambler’s triumph over the 
wretched Field of Cloth of Green at Baden- 
Baden. Why not go in for the prize? Ma- 
nasseh won his seventy thousand pounds there. 
Sir Theodore broke the bank only last week. 
Upon this hint, Brown aud Jones and Robin- 
son play, and any one of the three is eapable of 
blowing his brains out should Black win twenty 
times out of the one-and-twenty! Those poor 
creatures, who brutalise themselves by accepting 
wagers to perform preposterous gluttonies, have 
a like argument—that of —. drinking, and 
digesting more than throat and stomach have 
ever done before. After all, the most aspiring 
member of the Alpine Club is beaten in en- 
durance, and thus according to the code of 
honour, competition, and glory, by the hook- 
swingers of the East and the Red Men of the 
woods, from whom mortal tortures fail to extort 
a cry. 

No living creature could dream that any one 
permitted to speak in these pages could use a para- 
graph, a word, a syllable, a letter, in disparage- 
ment of earnestness, bravery—free use of the 
limbs, readiness in emergency to be enhanced by 
training (though such has been proved to pre- 
sent itself as an instinct to those who believe in 
Duty—under circumstances the most trying, not 
merely of thew and sinew, but also of imagina- 
tion and nerve). We live, and move, and have 
our being, in this England of ours, by aid of 
that patient and indomitable sense of respon- 
sibility which keeps every man who hopes up 





to the working out of his hope — enough, 
God help us! sometimes); which compels every 
man who has passed his word, to fulfil the 
same; which makes light of fatigue, danger, 
risk of life, with every man who has taken 
service. And the last attribute is proved so 
often as some terrible catastrophe occurs. 
We recollect the death-ride at Balaclava— 
the soldiers who went down, standing under 
arms, in the Birkenhead. We recollect the 
sea-boy, told of in this paper not long ago, 
who sat still to be swallowed up by the storm, in 
his boat, because he would not quit his post. 
Such stories crowd on us by the thousand. 
When this great and noble devotion shall pass 
away from us, or wane in obedience to anything 
like secondary and selfish interests or advan- 
tages, then, indeed, may we take leave of the 
glory of England. Flecked and flawed as it is, 
owing to want of clear sense on the part of our 
rulers (who, by the way, are just now beginning 
to speculate whether those entering the English 
navy might not be as well taught to swim), the 
ancient spirit is not dead among us. The more 
need, then, is there to protect it in any direc- 
tion of mistake and vagary. 

It is time—the apotheosis of foolhardihood 
having been closed by a dead march, the echoes 
of which will not cease during the lives of 
those whom they concern—that its triumphs 
should be displayed in their real colours, and not 
those of the red fire, blue fire, and green fire, 
which accompany, theatrically, every coronation 
of theatrical success. 

No wonder that the weary London lawyer— 
weary of his desk, weary of his exhausted atmo- 
sphere, weary of the terrible streets, the stones 
of which burn under foot; no wonder that the _ 
man of business whose lot is cast in some hideous, 
prosy, provincial town; no wonder that the 
professor, who has had enough of the lecture- 
room and its apparatus; if he have a fibre of 
manhood in him, rejoices in the change, rejoices 
in the adventure, rejoices (this largely enters 
into the Englishman’s account) in his power of 
proving to himself that he is neither effete nor 
effeminate, nor has been rendered stupid by the 
air, late hours, and tiresome headwork—but can 
bear himself as a man among men of a class, and 
of sympathies different to hisown. No wonder 
that the exquisitely bracing mountain air, the 
superb sight of God’s marvels in the worlds of 
rock and ice and snow, are found by the thought- 
ful and high-spirited intoxicating in their amount 
of temptation. But there is a limit which sense 
and sanity prescribe; and of late, among these 
Peaks and Passes of the Alps, the necessity has 
become that where Brown could not get, and 
Jones should not arrive, Robinson must, mount, 
the last with a patent apparatus. The “why” 
remains an unexplained fact, save on the hypo- 
thesis of bragging vanity; “the how,” a story 
which, as has been said, cleaveth a grief into 
the hearts of many a home, where such grief 
need not have been cleft. Surely, therefore, 
this is not the wrong moment for the discrimi- 
nating of hardihood from foolhardihood. 
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Let us look at the latter in the face; laugh 
who will. The smallest expression of this vain 
and paltry spirit will be found in those with 
whom it is a pride to do everything at the last 
minute with a dash and a defiance of time and 
casualty; who will boast that they are never on 
a railway platform a second before the train is 
to start, and who are triumphant because they 
say they are never left behind. 

Never ?—as I write, the spectre of one arises 
to recollection, with a bitter distinctness—a 
force bearing on the argument so strongly to be 
—?_— as a duty on every brave Englishman, 

y this late, gratuitous tragedy on the Mont 
Cervin. I look upon a good, honourable, intelli- 
gent fellow, with life, promise, and fortune 
opening to him on every side, but with whose 
spirits and strength an element of boast and 
defiance had become so closely intertwined, that 
to name a peril was to make him leap at it, no 
matter what the chances. He was in the south 
of Spain, on a pleasure journey ; and by those who 
knew how the coast-road is liable to be traversed 
by rains, as sweeping as those of the Sicilian 
fiumara, was warned, on a certain autumn night, 
following many days of storm, not to go on. 
He was not alone. One of the most complete, 
unselfish, and gifted men that ever did England 
honour—a man marked out for honours—the 
central point of a large and loving family, was his 
travelling companion. There had been a cataract 
of rain pouring from heaven for eight-and-forty 
hours ; and the two, as I have said, were, at night- 
fall, by one who knew the country, advised to 
wait. Had the adviser known one of the party, 
he might have calculated on what followed. The 
more venturesome traveller overruled his com- 
panion by mere habitual force of high spirits. 
The two set forth through the night. Jn the 
morning, on the shore betwixt Barcelona and 
Castillon de la Plana, there was only to be seen 
a solitary mule belonging to the diligence 
straggling about. Its inmates, borne down to 
the sea by the torrent, against which they had 
been warned, had been torn to pieces on the 
cruel rocks. ‘Two homes were made deso- 
late—one for ever; and for why? Because 
the bragging vanity of Foolhardihood had had 
its will. 

There is not one out of ten of those who 
arrive at Man’s estate in this country, who 
is not cognisant of some such disaster as I am 
dwelling on; of some case in which a valuable 
existence has been flung away, at the incite- 
ment of a folly which will own no difficulties, nor 
can endure to find itself surpassed in effort and 
enterprise; of some generous being goaded to 
seek his death by false shame or false emulation. 
Those who make capital of any kind out of 
* sport,” will gloss over these terrible deaths 
as inevitable visitations of Providence, and 
whine a remonstrance made up of a few catch 
words. The salubrious excitement of moun- 
taineering for over-worked men; the proud pre- 
eminence of England in manly courage. We 
know the tune by heart. And then the accident 
ought not to have happened. There was no 





need for the dead men to have slipped, had the 
mystery of scrambling about in perilous places 
been more elaborately practised or better under- 
stood. And as to risk—think of the appalling 
and certain perils of a ride “ across country” — 
why, a chimney ome is a very favourite illus- 
tration) may be blown down and kill the quiet 
citizen as he passes along the street. 

The Alpine Club has had nothing to do with 
the fever of competition which the last few 
years have seen. There is hardly one of the 
apologists, be it also noticed, who has not to 
tell of some narrow escape of life, due to his 
own judicious management of ropes and cram- 
pons, and the rest of the machinery got up in 
London for the use of the foolhardy. But 
which of them will deny that the problem of 
the Peak of the Matterhorn being accessible or 
not, has been solved at a cost to which no true- 
hearted man, be he ever so bold, so muscular, 
ever so skilled at describing scenes of breathless 
peril, would wish, directly or indirectly, by 
precept or example, to-have contributed? 





AMATEUR FINANCE. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART II. 


Some fourteen months ago, the writer of this 
aper happened to make the journey from 
a sell to Trieste in the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer. Among the few passengers was a 
Greek merchant, a native of Chios, with whom 
he became pretty intimate. This gentleman’s 
conversation—like that of most Levantines— 
turned upon matters monetary. The writer 
and he discussed the subject of finance and 
credit companies, which just then had found 
their way into England. The writer hazarded 
an opinion that if these undertakings multiplied 
in anything like the proportion in which other 
kinds of companies had multiplied, there would 
not be found capital enough in all England 
wherewith to work them. “ Capital!” ex- 
claimed the Greek, “ that is what you English- 
men are always talking about, and the craving 
after it keeps you always behind the rest of the 
world. Give me pen, ink, paper, and stamps, 
combined with commercial credit, and I will 
never ask for capital, Capital, my dear sir, is 
merely nominal, and can be increased to any 
extent you like, in five minutes.” 

I have since thought, that in the “ House 
anp Lanp France anp Crepit Company 
(Limitep),” we conducted our business much 
on the principles of this Greek gentleman. We, 
as it were, created securities for ourselves, and 
upon these securities we based our operations 
as if they were bona fide assets derived from 
some good source, and bearing some other 
signature. But the working of our system, 
and of the easy manner in which we managed 
to raise our dividends to a fabulous amount, 
and our shares to a proportionate premium, 
will be best illustrated as I proceed with my 
story. 

Among the directors of our company was a 
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pretended Frenchman, whose real name was Mon- 
tague, but who now called himself Monsieur 
Montaine. His financial talents were indis- 
putable, but his antecedents were not quite so 
unexceptional; that is, so far as we knew, for it 
was not given to us to know much. This much, 
however, was certain; that but four years pre- 
viously Mr. Montague had come over to England 
as the commis voyageur, or traveller, for a Bor- 
deaux wine house, and that he had no resources 
in the world, except the small commission which 
he got for what he sold in England. By de- 
grees he began to see an opening for himself, 
and, having a little credit with the house for 
which he had hitherto travelled, he set up for 
himself in London as a wine merchant. Being 
a sharp-witted fellow, he was not slow to per- 
ceive how very easily even the sharpest men of 
business in England are taken in by a foreigner, 
and how credit will be pressed upon one speak- 
ing another tongue than English, while a native- 
born Briton will be often denied it even if he 
have good security to offer. Of this mania for 
strangers, Mr. Montague, or Monsieur Montaine, 
availed himself to the utmost. He spoke French 
very well, and could therefore pass himself off 
as a native of France, without much difficulty, 
the more so as his English commercial friends 
were not likely to be very critical judges of that 
language. To hire an office sae in the 
neighbourhood of Fenchurch-street, purchase a 
little furniture, provide a few ledgers and day- 
books, hang up a calendar, a map or two, and a 
ground plan (purely imaginary) of the estate from 
whica the very fine brands of claret (purchased 
at the London Docks, by the hogshead, as 
wanted), of which he had the exclusive sale, 
granted by the owner of the vineyards, did not 
require any very large capital. The whole 
affair did not cost more (including a zine plate 
with the name of the firm, “ MonTAINE AND 
Company, Winr Mercuants”) than a ten-pound 
note ; and in consequence of his large imaginary 
connexion with the south of France, as well as 
the very superior wine which he was supposed 
to receive from Bordeaux, he managed, in a 
short time, to make himself a name, and to have 
not only credit, but some little capital. The 
latter he had increased considerably by a most 
ag marriage with a not-over-young maiden 
ady, whose native land was Camberwell. Mr. 
Montague having been born an Englishman, and 
brought up—so far as he had any religious educa- 
tion at all—a Protestant, now, as Monsieur Mon- 
taine, gave out that he had been born and bred 
an idolatrous Papist, but having seen the error 
of his ways, and having undergone not a little 
persecution, he had become an enlightened 
member of the English Church. As a (sup- 
posed) foreigner and convert, this gentleman 
was doubly interesting to a certain class, and 
this degree of interest in all belonging to him 
had served to bring about his union with the not- 
over-comely nor very young lady, who brought 
with her, as a marriage dowry, five thousand 
English pounds sterling, besides a very conifort- 
able freehold, eight-roomed, semi-detached villa, 








- “y immediate neighbourhood of Kennington 
val, 

To Monsieur Montaine these riches were as 
untold and unheard-of wealth. But he was 
determined that his ambition should not stop 
within these limits. His business gave him 
more than enough to live upon, for the Camber- 
well lady was an excellent housekeeper, and he 
found that he spent less as a married man than 
as ahachelor. The money brought him by his 
union was but half settled upon his wife; with 
the other two thousand five hundred pounds he 
commenced speculating in joint-stock companies, 
foreign railways, and doing a little bill discount- 
ing when anything very good and extremely safe 
in that line turned up. When I first knew him, 
he had carried on this little game for about 
ten years, and was reputed to be worth twenty 
thousand pounds: which we will set down at 
five, in addition to what was settled upon his 
wife. The first time I ever heard of this gentle- 
man was when the board of the “ Housz 
AND Lanp Finance anp Crepit Company 
(Liuirep) ” was formed. The name of “ Mon- 
sizUR MontalIne (oF THE Firm or Montaine 
anv Co., Lonpon anD BorpDEAvx), 176, CLose- 
LANE, FENCHURCH-STREET, AND SILVERTON 
Lopez, Surrey,” looked exceedingly well 
upon the list of our directors, and tempted not 
a few, who would not have trusted us with a 
five-shilling piece, to put the most implicit 
confidence in our commercial standing. ‘Those 
who were acquainted with the antecedents of 
Monsieur Montaine must have laughed heartily 
at the good faith with which his co-directors 
received his assertions and pretensions. But, 
like most other people gifted with brazen 
powers, he got on, and got on well, as will 


appear. 

One of the first, if not the very first “ opera- 
tions” proposed to the “House anp up 
Finance aNnp Crepit Company (Limirep),” 
was proposed by Monsieur Montaine. 

There was—so Monsieur Montaine told us— 
in the south of France an estate upon which 
some of the very finest kinds of claret were 
grown. The value of this property—as he 
proved to us by French legal documents which 
not one of us could understand—was estimated 
at one million five hundred thousand francs, or 
sixty thousand pounds in English money. The 
owner of these vineyards wanted to part with 
them, and a joint-stock company had been formed 
at Bordeaux to buy them. Half the purchase- 
money was ready, the other half it was proposed 
to borrow of us, giving our company the most 
ample security. Monsieur Montaine told us that 
although an outline of this “ operation” had heen 
sent to him, he would, if it were deemed ex- 
pedient, proceed at once to France, make himself 
acquainted with the details of the affair, return 
to England, and lay everything before his brother 
directors. This journey was sanctioned at the 
next meeting of the board, and five guineas a 
day were allowed as travelling expenses for our 
x Mat besides authority being given him 
to draw upon the board for any further 
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“necessary expenses.” Monsieur Montaine 
proceeded on his journey, and at the end of a 
week sent a telegram to the office, to the effect 
that the “operation” was a magnificent one 
for us, and that he would be in London in forty 
hours to lay before us the details of the affair, 
and obtain our sanction for concluding the 
business. By the next board-day he was in town, 
and at once proceeded to unfold the scheme, 
which was to benefit alike those who lent and 
those who borrowed. 

The estates, he said, were worth half as much 
again as they had been set down at; that is to 
say, he, as a wine merchant, and knowing the 
value of the wines the estates produced, estimated 
them at ninety thousand pounds. They were 
to be sold for sixty thousand, of which one-half 
was ready to be paid down, and of which we 
were to advance the other half; but only in our 
acceptances, not in cash. And for our bills for 
thirty thousand pounds, extending over twelve 
months, we were to hold as security the title- 
deeds of this magnificent estate. Our remunera- 
tion for the acceptances was to be a net sum of 
three thousand pounds, hard cash, paid in ad- 
vance. In short, we, the “ House anp Lanp 
France AND Crepit Company (LIMITED),” 
could not by possibility lose by the transaction. 
If the bills we gave, were not paid at maturity 
by the parties at Bordeaux, true we should have 
to meet them, but had we not in hand ninety 
thousand pounds’ worth of property with which 
to pay thirty thousand? However, to make 
everything doubly sure, it would be as well to 
depute our solicitor and another director to 
proceed to Bordeaux with Monsieur Montaine, 
and if tlrey found everything as that gentleman 
had represented, to give them full written and 
vested powers from the board to complete the 
whole transaction at once. 

To Bordeaux, then, our deputation proceeded, 
Monsieur Montaine being the only one of the 
three who really understood French, though 
the other two prided themselves on being able to 
speak that language fluently, and to read it “as 
well as English, sir.” But there isavast difference 
between theory and practice. Our solicitor had 
no doubt, at one time of his life, been able to ask 
for what he wanted, in anyrestaurant in the Palais 
Royal, or even to understand the greater part of 
what was said on the stage during a French farce 
at the St. James’s Theatre. But many years of 
exclusively professional life had caused him to 
forget nearly all he had learnt in that wise, so that 
now he could barely understand what was said in 
ordinary conversation, even when those who 
were talking spoke slowly and distinctly. But 
no one could have offended this gentleman more 
than by offering to interpret between him anda 
Frenchman. It would have annoyed him far 
less to question his knowledge of law than his 
acquaintance with French, though he was an 
excellent solicitor of more than twenty-five 
years’ experience in a very good business. 
The other director, who, with Monsieur Montaine 
and our solicitor, formed our deputation to 

Bordeaux, had no knowledge whatever of any 


tongue save the English tongue, and depended 
entirely on his two colleagues for “ getting on.” 
The trip promised to be a pleasant one; the 
season being July. 

In due time—not without a three days’ so- 
journ among the pleasures of Paris—the details 
of which halt were fortunately, for her peace of 
mind, unknown to Madame Montaine, of “Silver- 
ton Lodge, Surrey”—our colleagues reached 
Bordeaux, where they found that a pleasant apart- 
ment had, by the forethought of Monsieur Mon- 
taine, been engaged for them at the Hotel de 
’Empereur. There are many more unpleasant 
places to live in than the capital of claret-land, 
and our deputation did not pass their time dis- 
agreeably. Moreover, Frenchmen mix business 
and pleasure together, much more than is the 
custom in this country. Thus, after rising at 
eight o’clock, and while partaking of their morn- 
ing café au lait, our deputation would be visited 
by two or three of the Bordeaux gentlemen who 
were acting for the joint-stock company that 
wished to purchase the estate, and that wanted 
the advance to be made upon it by us. These 
gentlemen would bring with them a few hard-to- 
be understood, and, if possible, more difficult to 
decipher, documents, which were invariably left 
with Monsieur Montaine to read and go through 
at his leisure. The French gentlemen would in 
the mean time sit smoking, talking of the opera, 
of the Italian question, or any subject that came 
uppermost. Now and again, perhaps, there was 
a reference made to the business that had brought 
our friends all the way from London, but only in 
a sketchy sort of way. The interview finished 
by one or other of the French gentlemen asking 
the three Englishmen to breakfast at some ex- 
cellent restaurant, where, over good cookery, 
better wine, pleasant conversation, coffee and 
cigars, three or four hours were consumed. 
Now and again our deputation made a pretext of 
looking into the business which had brought 
them to Bordeaux; and on two, if not three 
occasions, they made a great show of going 
over the estate upon which the money had to be 
advanced. But what with the distance—some 
three leagues, or nine miles—from Bordeaux to 
the estate, the great heat of the weather, the 
excellence of the breakfasts, and the confusion 
which the computation of French weights pro- 
duced in the heads of the solicitor and the other 
director, these excursions always ended by two 
out of the three of the deputation being in a far 
greater muddle after they went to visit the pro- 
perty than before. In short, after a time, the 
real business, and the only business, of the de- 
putation, was done by the owner of “Silverton 
Lodge, Surrey.” A fortnight slipped away in 
no time, and the deputation met together to 
draw up a report; but after one or two in- 
effectual attempts to compose anything read- 
able, the business ended in Monsieur Mon- 
taine’s being deputed to do it. 

Monsieur Montaine, in twenty-four hours, pro- 
duced something between a letter and a report, 
which was addressed to the London Board of 
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Company,” on which—written in the name of 
the deputation—the operation of advancing 
twenty thousand pounds on the security of the 
estate was strongly recommended, and a most 
flourishing account given of the property we 
were to hold as security. This was signed by 
the solicitor, by Monsieur Montaine, and by the 
other director, and, having been forwarded to 
London, received the sanction of the board. 
Had we known—what afterwards came to 
light—that Monsieur Montaine had received 
from “the other side” a fee of one thousand 
pounds for carrying the business through, and 
that the estate we held as security had been 
in the market any time these ten years for less 
than a fourth of its asserted value, we should 
not have been quite so ready. 

As it was, the bills were accepted and sent 
out to Bordeaux; the two thousand pounds 
commission and interest was paid us; and the 
title-deeds, in all due form, were made over to 
a notary in Bordeaux who acted as our agent in 
the business. 

In the first half-yearly report of our com- 
pany, nothing could look better than the state- 
ment—among others—in our accounts, that, 
without parting with a shilling of our capital, 
and while holding undoubted security for the 
bills we had given, even to four times the 
amount of the sum we had guaranteed, we had 
received in hard cash, and in advance, a bonus 
of two thousand pounds. If every operation 
we entered into, turned out as fortunate, we 
might indeed expect that the shares of our 
company would rise in value. Our shareholders 
were delighted. Small hints respecting our in- 
creased and increasing prosperity were allowed 
to creep out in the money articles of the public 
press, and these served to increase the desire of 
the public to become shareholders. Our credit 
was good, our respectability undoubted, and our 
wisdom the praise of all the banks. The un- 
initiated—Finance and Credit Societies were 
new in England at that time—wondered how we 
managed, in our reports, to prove that we had 
nearly all paid-up capital at the banker’s, and 
yet could declare a very large dividend indeed 
upon what our shareholders had paid. Many 
companies made money by a profitable invest- 
ment of their capital, but we managed to do 
this and yet kept our capital at interest at our 
banker’s. How did we do it? This was the 
question asked everywhere. 

In the mean time, another notable piece 
of business was offered us nearer home, and 
turned out to be most profitable. An English 
railway wanted to increase its capital for the 
purpose of laying down a branch line. The 
undertaking was perfectly legitimate, and would 
no doubt turn out very profitable for the com- 
pany. The bill had passed parliament, but as 
yet the money to carry out the scheme had not 
been raised. There were so many undertakings 
before the public, so many new concerns spring- 
ing into life every day, that the directors of the 





and thus would ruin the credit of their com- 
pany, and greatly lower the market-value of 
their existing shares. And yet, not to raise the 
money would be tantamount to confessing their 
inability to do so, and would thus as certainly 
depreciate their shares by another mode. In 
their difficulty the directors applied to us— 
in the first place to me as managing director 
—and after numerous negotiations, meetings, 
and what not, the pith of the agreement en- 
tered into between the two companies was as 
follows : 

“Tue House and Land CREDIT AND 
Frnance Company” was to advertise this new 
stock of the railway, and was to state that a third 
of the new shares had already been subscribed 
for by our company, or rather by our individual 
shareholders, and that only two-thirds remained 
for the public. We undertook to guarantee the 
railway company that whether these new shares 
floated or not, they should have the money they 
required from us, as they wanted it, either on 
our acceptances or in cash. In return for our 
carrying this business for them, and guarantee- 
ing that they should by one or the other means 
have their money, they undertook to pay us a 
fee of twenty thousand pounds. (They had pre- 
viously made matters pleasant for me by a cheque 
for one thousand pounds.) 

Seeing our name at the head of the prospec- 
tus; believing that we would not “touch” any- 
thing that was not very profitable; it being 
stated that a third of the proposed stock was 
already subscribed for by our shareholders ; and 
knowing that the affair was bona fide; the 
public not only applied quickly for the new 
shares of this railway, but those who applied 
were mostly real investors, and not men of 
straw, who ask for shares to-day in order 
to sell them to-morrow, or as soon as they 
rise in value. We managed to make matters 
pleasant for the railway company as well as for 
the new shareholders. In order to attract and 
allure the latter, we made the calls upon the new 
shares payable in very small instalments, and 
spread over a considerable length of time. In 
the mean time, as the railway directors wanted 
funds to carry on the works, we gave them our 
acceptances, which the contractors took as cash, 
discounting them at a very low rate, or deposit- 
ing them as securities for loans with their 
bankers. For these three months’ acceptances, 
we charged at the rate of five per cent interest, 
and two per cent commission, being, together, 
at the rate of about thirteen per cent per annum, 
for we charged fresh commission every time we 
paid off the ol? acceptances and gave out fresh 
bills. This, w..h the twenty thousand pounds 
bonus received at the commencement, made a 
tolerably large addition to our profits for the 
half year. The Bordeaux estate business had 
been talked about, and represented as more 
profitable than it really had been, but the 
English railway “operation” being at the very 
doors of the shareholders, was patent to all 
London, and raised our name high with 
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company was very profitable, or indeed to those 
who had baa wo tg our shares at anything like 
the original price. But to others they were 
of comparative little value: the market -price 
having risen to so high a premium, that even 
the large interest we got, was hardly large 
enough to make the shares pay when bought 
at such a price. But this state of things told 
well for some people. For instance, I, who as 
director had been presented with forty shares, 
now found them so valuable, that I determined 
to sell them at the premium of five pounds per 
share, making, with the sum they were worth at 
par—but which, having got them gratis, I had 
never been called upon to pay—of ten pounds 
each, a nice little amount of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds. The days when I had to calculate 
whether it was possible to live upon a hundred 
—— pounds a year, had passed away in- 
ee 


A crusade had been commenced against 
Finance and Credit Companies, but it did not 
seem to injure us in any way. Two or three 
undertakings of like nature to our own, had 
been such very decided successes, that every 
morning’s paper brought forth something new 
on the same basis. The Times said the day 
would not be far distant when every town in 
the kingdom, and then every street in every 
town, would have its own particular Finance 
Company. Still the mania for these schemes 
continued, though many such companies were 
born but to die immediately. Our direction in- 
creased in number and respectability. Wegota 
live (Irish) peer for our chairman, and more 
than one member of the House of Commons 
joined the board. I began to have serious ideas 
of getting into parliament at the next general 
election. I was a rich man. Hardly any 
“good thing” was floated in the City without 
my having a share of it offered me; and before 
anything of any magnitude could be concluded 
with our own company, matters were invariably 
made pleasant to me. 





PORTRAITS. 

Portraits may be considered the highest 
effort of the painter’s art; higher, a good deal, 
than historical painting, which amounts to little 
more than the mere pictorial poses plastiques 
and theatricals. Higher, too, than little pieces 
of genre, which in some instances are a species 
of portrait-painting. Historical pictures, like 
the Roman scenes of Le Brun in the Louvre, 
may be excellent studies and exercises in colour, 
form, and grouping; but, as the attempt of a 
Frenchman of the eighteenth century to show 
us how the Romans, before the beginning of 
the first, looked and behaved, the whole is false. 
He is painting from the description of others. 
To take an instance from Mr. Philip. Most of 
us know the traditional accessories of Spanish 
life and costume, and could put together the 
usual costumier properties into what we should 
fancy would be a correct representative of Life 





in Spain. But a glance at the “ Murillo” now 
on the walls of the Academy would show how 
much more is wanting, and that the mere 
“wardrobe” portion is, in fact, the least 
characteristic portion of the whole. The mere 
vulgar eye rests on these generalities, but the 
skilful one who has been im the country and 
drank in the strange lights and colours—the 
character, in short—makes an effort that there 
is no mistaking, and leaves an impression that 
even those who have not seen, sxow to be 
true. 

But with portraits this principle is yet more 
remarkable. There, everything must be real, 
honest, and natural. ‘The divine, almost in- 
tangible light of expression, hovering over the 
face, is seized on by living skill and intellect and 
imprisoned in colours. Tints of fancy, of hu- 
mour, of firmness, of melancholy and pensive- 
ness, in short, of the hundred-and-one shades of 
expression—the presence, in fact, of life—this 
is what gives the portrait its special value. 
The absence of this is what drives the pho- 
tographic portraiture out of the realms of art 
into the cold enclosure of mechanism and ma- 
chinery. 

This is scarcely understood even as yet. It 
is often said that a photograph must be a per- 
fect likeness, for, according to the common 
expression, “it és you.” Butitis not you. The 
instrument itself is incorrect, and exaggerates. 
It is forgotten that the true portrait - painter 
does not take his sitter at one special mo- 
ment, when the eyes are fixed on him in a 
hard staring gaze, with all the muscles rigid, 
and the features in a state of smirking catalepsy. 
But he draws, as it were, from memory, from 
an acquaintance of so many hours, during which 
the sitter has been opposite to him, and during 
which time he has learned by heart the natural, 
habitual, and most characteristic expression. 
For a few moments, by the help of some 
observation, he has caught, say, the sly roguish 
twinkle of humour in his sitter’s eyes, and 
has secured it for ever. The mere mechanical 
shape of the features (which the photograph 
only gives) he has before him, to be put in at 
any moment. Then enter into the composition 
the skilful touch, the bright bits of colour, 
the transparent delicacy of tone, the poetry 
of treatment, which are reflections from the 
skilful mind ¢aking the picture. In short, 
anything that is the free natural impression of 
the soul and of life has at once an interest for 
other souls—a doctrine often preached by Mr. 
Ruskin, who has shown how “ precious,” on 
this principle, become the unfettered work- 
man’s carving on the capital of a pillar, as 
contrasted with merely arbitrary and conven- 
tional design. 

On these principles it follows that a portrait 
has a special interest for us, and that a collec- 
tion of portraits must be singularly attractive. 
It is hopeless to think of knowing how some 
men who are gone, looked ; but a portrait is the 
best substitute. It is, in truth, the only real 
link between death and life. When, therefore, 
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the Earn or Dery comes forward with a 
proposal of gathering together all the known 
English portraits, it is impossible not to see 
that we are in presence of an original scheme 
with unique features of its own, apart and 
distinct from any exhibition that has been 
given before. The feeling, on entering the mon- 
ster collections of pictures that have hitherto 
been brought together at the grand cosmopoli- 
tan festivals, has been one of curious comparison 
of the style and treatment in favour with the 
different painters of the world. But here, will 
be altogether a new sensation. We shall feel, 
as it were, in the company of mighty ghosts. 
We shall be inclined to drop our eyes in con- 
fusion or reverence before those counterfeit 
presentments looking down in rows, for we 
shall know that most of those canvases rested 
on easels not a yard away from the great, 
sitters, and might be said to reflect their faces 
like a looking-glass. 

I think of the huge company gathered under 
Lord Derby’s invitation—the great princes, 
captains, prelates, writers, divines, lawyers, and 
statesmen, all gloomily resenting the visitor’s 
gaze and giving him back stare for stare—that 
a more piquant treat cannot be conceived than 
a visit to such a Walhalla. We shall have our 
pet historical character—our writer, divine, 
soldier, or sailor—to a sketch of whose ap- 
pearance pages of graphic description could not 
help us, in the flesh. The danger is, that there 
is sure to arise an embarrassment of wealth. The 
land overflows with portraits. Not a squire’s 
house in the country but has its “ ancestor” of 
more or less merit and interest. The difficulty 
will be in the selection. To regulate this, it is 
obvious that there must be two principles. 
Where the subject is rare, workmanship need 
not be very much looked to; and where the 
workmanship is singularly excellent, the cele- 
brity of the subject need not be so much re- 

arded. Offers will pour in, sufficient to absorb 

ouble the space available, and we shall gasp at 
the mob of famous persons who have dis- 
tinguished our country. 

There is one point in Lord Derby’s pro- 
gramme that should be reconsidered. It is pro- 
— to make the order purely chronological. 

hat is to say, to enable us to begin at the 
beginning of English history, public and private, 
and walk down to the day of Victoria; to 
start, say, from Holbein at eleven, and end 
with Boxall and Watts, at four. We would 
pass by and make our bows to the captains, 
writers, politicians, and priests of Henry the 
Eighth, through those of Elizabeth, Charles, 
George, and the rest. Nothing could be 
better than this notion. It is far more proper 
than herding together, as was proposed, all the 
soldiers, all the priests, all the politicians, so 
that the soldiers of Henry should be in the 
same room with the soldiers of Victoria. There 
would be a frightful monotony in such a course. 
Never would there be so fatal an illustration of 
the toujours perdrix principle. We should tire 
of soldiers, long before we reached the last 





Victoria captain, and should yawn our way into 
the next room, which would be left under pretty 
much the same conditions. 

~ But, owing to the calculated extent of the 
collection, Lord Derby proposes to halt half way, 
say at the year of the Revolution, 1688, the 
allowance of portraits up to that date being 
sufficient for a single year’s digestion ; in the 
following year the series would be taken up again, 
down to our own time. Now, this scheme is open 
to the objection of a certain monotony of tone 
and character in the gathering. The first year’s 
collection would have an ancient old-fashioned 
air, and not the interest which a mixed though 
incomplete chronological series would offer. We 
should be cut off from all modern sympathies. 
In the main, too, the works would scarcely be of 
the excellence which a broader class of years 
would secure, and although we should have 
Vandyke and Holbein, still others would not be 
of the same merit and interest. Jt would be far 
better to have the chronological series for the 
first year tolerably complete, and to begin again 
during the second with another collection. Or, 
supposing some such arrangement as this were 
made :—Divide all into classes, such as divines, 
statesmen, soldiers, literary men, &c., and have 
only the divines, soldiers, and statesmen during 
the first year’s exhibition, and take the rest in 
the following year. Still, this would leave ugly 
blanks, and perhaps the first course would be the 
better: that of an incomplete chronological order, 
in which the statesmen, soldiers, &c., would be 
partially represented during both years. All 
courses have many difficulties, for here it may 
be asked what principle is to guide the selection 
of worthies for the first year, and the postpone- 
ment of other worthies to the second. It must 
therefore be confessed that Lord Derby’s own 
proposal, if not the most attractive, is at least 
the most logical. 

Again, if done at all, the thing should be 
done thoroughly. The kingdom should be tho- 
roughly “ thrashed—winnowed” for portraits. 
There should be explorers sent out to beat all 
the pictorial jungles. Ireland, specially, is 
dotted over with fine portraits, notably with Sir 
Joshua’s, whom the mutabilities of social changes 
and Encumbered Estates Courts have left in cup- 
boards and corners without owners or trustees. 
Again, there should be no coyness or scruples 
about palaces or public buildings giving up their 
pictures for fear of stripping their walls. This 
faithful and generous nation, which bas paid 
directly and indirectly for such things over and 
over again, has a right to expect on this oc- 
casion the most generous treatment in return. 
It is to be hoped that all royal collections, and 
‘eo belonging to public boards, will be sent 
1andsomely and with a full graciousness. It has 
been a little too much of a habit to make a favour 
of permitting the nation to take a walk in its own 
grounds, or step up into its own galleries, and see 
its own pictures. 

Yet another suggestion for Lord Derby and 
his committee. In thecatalogue should be a short 
sketch of the original of each portrait ; not in the 
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moral catalogue strain of “B. 1725, p. 1780,” 
with other such meagre information, but a little 
characteristic sketch, on the model of what Mr. 
Cunningham furnished to the Manchester Exhi- 
bition. Further, a little hint of criticism as to 
the special merit of the picture—for nothing is 
so precious to “the vulgar mind” as a little 
criticism of this sort, judiciously done. Again, 
Sir Joshua is very delightful, and will be always 
welcome ; but it is easy to foresee that there will 
be a tendency to swamp the whole with works 
of that engaging master. Of late we have seen 
almost too much of him, and the “ pocket-books” 
discovered by Mr. Tom Taylor. 





A TRUE BILL. 

Earty on the morning of the fifteenth of 
April, information reached the French police 
that the Baroness de C. was lying dead in her 
bed, strangled with a piece of ribbon. She had 
been married as a widow to Baron de C., and 
was about twenty-eight years old, very pretty, 
of engaging manners; and both she and her 
husband were known far and wide for lavish 
hospitality. 

Three weeks before the murder the baron set 
out for Russia, where it was said that he inhe- 
rited some property from a relative. During 
the absence of her husband the baroness kept 
very much at home, with Ernestine Lamont, a 
beautiful girl of the most innocent and simple 
manners, who had been educated and protected 
by her. On the night before the murder, the 
baroness went to the Opera. Ernestine, who 
was not very well, did not accompany her; 
neither did she sit up for her, as the baroness 
had a private key, and did not wish the young 
lady to be disturbed. It was the custom that 
when the baroness, on awaking in the morning, 
rang her bell, Ernestine went first to her bedroom. 
When, on the morning after the murder, no bell 
was heard to ring, the servants wondered, and 
at last one of them went up to Ernestine’s 
room to ask the cause. It was empty. Think- 
ing that she was gone, as usual, to the ba- 
roness’s bedroom, the servant went thither. 
There the shutters were still closed, and the 
night-lamp burning on a little table by the bed- 
side. On the floor lay the lifeless body of 
Ernestine. The girl now screamed for help; 
the other servants hurried up-stairs, and on 
opening the shutters it was seen that the 
baroness lay dead, evidently strangled with a 
piece of ribbon, which was at once recognised 
as belonging to Ernestine, who was lying in a 
swoon on the floor. 

On coming to herself, it was naturally sup- 
posed that she would be able to throw some 
light on the matter, but, to the surprise of all, 
she showed a nervous hesitation hardly to be 
reconciled with innocence. On further exami- 
nation, it was found that the secretaire stood 
wide open, and that a quantity of papers and 
other articles were lying about in confusion, as 
if the contents of each drawer had been hastily 


turned inside out. By this time the police had 
arrived, With scarcely a moment’s hesitation 
they pronounced that one of the inmates of the 
house must either have committed the crime, or 
at least been an accomplice in it. Evidently, 
also, there had been robbery added to murder; 
and, therefore, it was thought right to search 
the boxes of each member of the household. 
The servants were all willing ; but when it came 
to Ernestine’s turn to deliver up her keys, the 
young lady showed a strange unwillingness to 
do so. Of course the police persisted, and in a 
very little time discovered a large sum of money 
and several jewels belonging to the murdered 
lady carefully secreted at the bottom of her 
OX. 

“How does mademoiselle account for this 
money ?” was the first question put to her. 

“T do not know—I—cannot tell—pray—do 
not ask me,” was the hesitating reply. 

The suspicions already attached to her were 
now considerably strengthened, and the police 
only discharged their duty in arresting her. 
The case was tried, and Ernestine Lamont found 
guilty. 

A young lawyer named Bernard, whose know- 
ledge of Ernestine’s previous character made it 
very hard for him to believe her guilty, resolved 
to see her. After some little difficulty, permis- 
sion was granted him to visit the condemned in 
prison, But if he went thither with any faith 
in her innocence, he left the prison without doubt 
of her guilt. Her answers to his questions 
were evasive and unsatisfactory. 

On reaching home late that evening, he founda 
note lying on his table. It was from Ernestine, 
and ran as follows: 


My dear Friend,—I feel that I owe you at 
least some explanation for my strange conduct, 
and will therefore put you in possession of the 
facts of the case. It is only forestalling m 
intention. This letter would have been deli- 
vered to you after my death... .. 

You are aware of the circumstances which 
made me regard the baroness as a mother. 
You are aware, too, of her husband’s fatal pro- 
pensity to the gaming-table, a passion which in 
course of time led to an estrangement between 
them. The baroness was very beautiful, and 
still young, and failing to find that love and 
affection which she had hoped her husband 
would show her, formed an unfortunate intrigue. 
I was horror-struck when she informed me of 
this ; but it was not for me to blame her. As 
might be expected, no good could possibly result 
from this attachment. Her lover proved un- 
worthy of her confidence, and succeeded, whether 
by threats or by menaces, I know not, in ob- 
taining from her large sums of money. It was 
but a few days before her death that she con- 
fided this to me, and at the same time begged 
me to take care of her jewels and money for — 
in my box, as she iki lest her sordid lover 


should obtain possession of them. The last 
time I saw her alive was on the night she went 








At what hour she returned I 


to the Opera. 
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know not, for she always had a private key with 
her. The rest you know. 

“ Hence, dear friend, you will understand my 
reluctance to have my boxes searched; and my 
evasive answers as to the money and jewels 
found in them. 

“ Had I told the truth, should I have been 
believed? No! And how could I say any- 
thing that would dishonour the good name of 
one who has been more than a mother to me ? 
Besides, I did not know even the name of her 
secret lover, and I had never seen him. No; 
it is better as itis. [am ready to die. My secret 
to all save you, shall die with me. That you 
believe in my innocence is the only comfort I 
have left me. 

“ Your unhappy friend, 
“ ERNESTINE.” 


* Thank God! murmured the young man, 
pressing the paper to his lips. “ Henceforth, I 
will devote my life to prove your innocence to 
the world. God grant it may not yet be too 
late !” 

Late though it was, Bernard at once repaired 
to the prefect’s house, and after some difliculty 
procured admission. The prefect fortunately hap- 
pened to be an old friend of Bernard’s father, 
and it was because of this that the young man 
was admitted at so late an hour. 

* But, my good friend,” said the old man, 
after patiently listening to all he had to say, 
* believe me, it is a useless task; there is no 
doubt that the young woman is guilty either as 
principal or as accomplice. Still, as you so 
earnestly wish it, you shall be permitted to 
search the apartments of the murdered lady. 
And now good night,” he added with a smile, 
“and let me hear the result of your investiga- 
tions.” 

Early the next morning, Bernard, accompanied 
by a gendarme, repaired to the baroness’s house. 
Everything lay exactly as it had been left on 
the fatal morning; for the house had been and 
was still in the custody of the police. Not a 
drawer, nor a cupboard escaped Bernard’s 
notice. There was no violence visible on the 
windows, as if forcible admission had been 
gained from the outside. Nothing, in fact, pre- 
sented itself which gave the slightest clue to 
the mystery. 

The search had now occupied several hours, 
and Bernard felt that it was useless to remain 
there any longer. With a sad and heavy heart, 
therefore, he proceeded to leave the apartment. 
But in passing out into the entrée, which was 
quite dark, his foot struck against something, 
which, on taking up, he found to be a hat. 
Thinking it belonged to the baron, he was about 
to hang it up with the others on the peg from 
which he supposed it to have fallen. 

“That hat, monsieur, if you please; I do not 
remember to have seen it before. It is strange,” 
remarked the gendarme, as he compared the hat 
in question with the others that hung up in the 
= ; “it is larger, and of a different shape to 
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“Let me have it, my good friend ; I will show 
it to the prisoner. If it should chance to belong 
to this secret lover of the murdered lady!” 
thought Bernard to himself, as he hurriedly 
drove to the prison. 

Ernestine was anxiously expecting to see her 
friend, for he had promised to visit her that day 
again ; and she wished to learn from his own 
lips whether he still believed in her innocence. 

* Do you know this hat, Ernestine ?” said 
Bernard, on entering the cell. 

“ That hat—good Heavens !—it is the very hat 
which the baron had on the night he left Paris,” 
said Ernestine, in an excited manner. 

“ Impossible !—we compared it with the other 
hats—and this is much larger. I believe it 
belonged to the baroness’s lover-——” 

“ No—no—a thousand times no—it is the 
baron’s—he bought it the very day he left. It 
was too large for him, and he asked me to put 
some wadding under the lining for him—see— 
if it be not there !” 

“ But, Ernestine, it must be fancy on your 
art—this hat never belonged to the baron! 
ut—-stay—you are right,” added Bernard, as, 

on turning up the lining, the wadding fell out, 
and with it a piece of paper which had been 
used to add a little to its thickness. It was a 
bill written by the landlord of an hotel at Stras- 
burg, made out in the baron’s name, for a week’s 
board and lodging. It was dated April 7,— 
just fourteen days after his departure from 
Paris. 

Ernestine and Bernard looked at each other 
for a few moments in silence, as strange 
thoughts passed through the minds of each. 

That it was the baron’s hat was now proved 
—but how did it come there? Had he returned 
to Paris secretly before the murder? Was he 
the murderer ? 

Ernestine turned deadly pale. 

” 1 you suppose that the baron——” she 
gasped. 

w ots the murderer ?” added Bernard, finishing 
the sentence. “Yes! Ido. But I will go at 
once to the prefect.” 

For the first time since her condemnation a 
faint ray of hope was kindled in Ernestine’s 
heart. The sight of Bernard, her old friend in 
happier days, had indeed excited a wish to live 
in her young breast. 

* How thankfal I am I did not say anything 
at the trial. The good God will protect me !” 

Bernard now left the prison and hastened to 
the house of the prefect. 

“Well! and what did you find ?” asked the 
old man, smiling sadly at his young friend, who 
rushed into the room without waiting to be an- 
nounced. 

“Be good enough to examine this hat,” said 
Bernard, as he handed it to him, and recounted 
to him the manner in which he had found it, 


and what Ernestine had subsequently told him. - 


“Her husband!—he the murderer! Yes, it 
is plain—and we have been accusing an inno- 
cent girl!” ejaculated the prefect, carefully ex- 
amining the hat; “but leave me now; I must 
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think it over. But let me urge secresy on you, 
and depend on me.” 

Early the next morning Bernard was again 
sent for to the prefect’s house. 

“I have carefully gone over the whole evi- 
dence since I saw you,” he said, “and it cer- 
tainly seems there is a very strong suspicion 
against the baron. I have caused inquiries to 
be made, and have ascertained that the baron 
was a confirmed gambler, and that his journey to 
Petersburg was probably only a ruse to avoid 
arrest. It is a terrible case, and we must pro- 
ceed very cautiously. The baron stands very 
high in the public esteem, and it seems incre- 
dible that he could have committed this horrible 
crime. Still that hat and the bill of the land- 
lord made out in his own name prove at least 
that he must have returned to Paris. Why 
should he return? What was the motive? 
However, I have despatched an agent of the 
secret police to Strasburg, to track his steps 
from that place. When Thar anything I will 
send for you.” 

On arriving at Strasburg, the police agent at 
once repaired to the Maison Rouge. The land- 
lord perfectly remembered the baron’s having 
stayed at his hotel for a week, and having then 
gone, whither he could not say. The porter, 
however, remembered where his luggage was 
taken. It was toa house outside the city, on 
the road to Saverne, where a hired carriage was 
in readiness. He got into the carriage and 
drove off. But as the driver was an acquaint- 
ance of the porter’s, it was no difficult matter 
to find him. He remembered the job perfectly, 
but averred that the gentleman’s name was 
Thionville. He should not perhaps have paid 
much attention to this fact, had he not had a 
sister living at Saverne as chambermaid in the 
same hotel to which he drove his fare. On in- 
quiting at Saverne, the agent found that a 
Monsieur Thionville had arrived at the hotel as 
stated, and that he had remained there four days, 
during the greater part of which he had kept 
in-doors, from indisposition. 

The description the landlord gave of his 
person and luggage left no doubt on the agent’s 
mind that he was on the right track. But no- 
thing further could be learnt. Still, one im- 
portant circumstance had been proved—namely, 
that, instead of proceeding on his journey to 
Russia, he had turned back on the road to Paris, 
under an assumed name. 

The only thing that now remained to be done 
was to put an advertisement in the French and 
German papers, inviting the husband of the 
murdered lady to repair to Paris, in order to 
claim the property of his deceased wife. For, 
it was argued, if he had murdered her for the 
sake of getting possession of her money, it was 
very probable that he would take the bait now 
held out. Neither did this surmise prove to be 
incorrect. 

Two months, or thereabouts, had elapsed, 
and the police were beginning to despair of 
getting further tidings of the baron, whea a 
gentleman, attired in deep mourning, and appa- 





rently bowed down with grief, presented himself 
at the bureau of the police. “He had,” he 
said, “ by chance seen the fearful tidings of his 
wife’s murder in a paper at St. Petersburg, 
and had hastened back to Paris as quickly as he 
could. The shock, however, it had caused him 
had brought on a severe attack of illness, from 
which he had only just recovered, otherwise 
he should have returned to Paris some weeks 
sooner,” 

Acting in obedience to the orders of his chief, 
the agent referred the baron to a comptoir, 
where he would be furnished with the register 
of the death and burial of his wife. 

On entering the room, the baron was politely 
invited to take a seat while the necessary papers 
were ong found. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour an 
official entered the room, and requested the 
baron to accompany him to another comptoir, 
where, to his dismay, he found himself submitted 
to a rigorous examination. 

“ But, Monsieur le Baron, when you left 
home, on March 25, whither did you travel?” 
asked the chief officer. 

“T travelled through Germany, en route for 
St. Petersburg.” 

* Good! But which was the first town at 
which you stayed ?” 

* Strasburg !” 

“Quite true!” said his questioner, referring 
to some papers. “On what day did you arrive 
there ?” 

“On the 28th.” 

“Yes! and how long did you remain ?” 

“Let me see—yes! it was one night and 
half the next day,” replied the baron, with a 
little hesitation in his mamner. 

“And where did you proceed to next ?” re- 
sumed the officer. 

After some reflection, the baron answered 
that he had gone to Frankfort. 

“ Indeed !” answered the officer, raising his 
eyes, and directing a steady glance towards the 
baron. ‘To Frankfort! 1 think you are mis- 
taken. You say you arrived at Strasburg on 
the 28th, where you remained till the following 
day. But the landlord of the Maison Rouge 
says that you remained at his house till April 7. 
How do you account for that, Monsieur le 
Baron ?” 

“Was I therea week? Yes! now I think 
of it, you are quite right, monsieur ; for I met 
several friends there, who persuaded me to 
lengthen my stay.” 

* You also state that you next went to Frank- 
fort. But if Monsieur le Baron reflects, he 
will remember that he went to Saverne in a 
close carriage.” 

“Yes; but that was only a day’s trip, and 
had nothing to do with my journey,” was the 
ready answer. “ But may t ask, monsieur, 
why all these questions ?” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur le Baron, you are 
here to answer questions not to ask them. 
Suffice it to say, it is usual under such cir- 
cumstances. Now, please to attend. You 
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said just now it was only a day’s trip, I 
think ; how was it you came to stay four days 
at Saverne ?” 

“T had only intended to remain one day at 
Saverne, but was taken ill during my stay at 
the hotel.” 

“ Was that why Monsieur le Baron changed 
his name ?” continued the officer. 

“Changed my name? Monsieur must be in 
error.” 

“Not at all. You took the name of Thion- 
ville, for some reason best known to yourself. 
But as you seem to have forgotten this cireum- 
stance, will you have the goodness to tell us 
where you went on leaving Saverne ?” 

“T returned to Strasburg.” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur le Baron, and allow 
me to refresh your memory. You went, or pre- 
tended to go, toa private house in the neighbour- 
hood. But was not Paris the goal of your 
journey, and did you not arrive here about 
April 15 ?” 

“ Monsieur !” exclaimed the baron, “I have 
submitted to these impertinent questions quite 
long enough. By what right you presume to 
interrogate me in the manner you have done, I 
do not know. Rest assured I shall represent 
the matter to the Minister of Police. I wish 
you a very good morning!” And the baron 
turned himself round to leave the room. 

“ Not so fast, monsieur. I have not yet 
done with you,” continued the officer, without 
noticing the interruption. “I repeat—you 
arrived in Paris about the 15th, and you were 
in your wife’s bedroom on the night of the 15th 
and 16th.” 

At these words the baron leaped to his feet, 
his face distorted with the pangs of fear and 
passion. 

“Calm yourself, Monsieur le Baron, I have 
not finished with you yet. Will you then ex- 
plain, if you were not in the bedroom of your 
wife on the night in question—which you will 
remember was the very night on which she was 
murdered—how it was your hat was found in 
the passage ?” And with these words he handed 
a hat to the baron. 

All eyes were bent upon him. The baron 
turned deadly pale, and remained speechless for 
a considerable time. At last he stammered 
forth incoherently : 

“Tt is not my hat. I never saw this one be- 
fore... . I had one like it . . . but not 
this.” 

“Not this?’ exclaimed the relentless ques- 
tioner. ‘Monsieur le Baron, you have been 
followed step by step from the i you quitted 
Paris, to the day you returned. If this hat be 





not yours, then have the goodness to tell me 
how your bill incurred at the Maison Rouge, 
Strasburg, found its way underneath the lining ? 
Please to look for yourself.” 

“ Hotel bill!” gasped the baron, as he struck 
his forehead with his clenched hand. 

“Yes! wretched man. By that little piece 
of paper, Providence has disclosed your crime, 
and has prevented an innocent girl from dying 
a felon’s death. Confess that you entered your 
wife’s room and committed the diabolical deed 
for which you would have allowed another to 
suffer.” 

But such a confession was never made. 

That night Baron de C. was safely shut up in 
prison till his trial should take place. All Paris 
rang with the news that the real murderer of 
the baroness had been discovered, and that he 
was no other than her own husband. But that 
night the prisoner escaped. On entering the 
cell on the following morning, he was found 
lying stretched out on his couch, cold and stiff. 
It was supposed that, living a lawless life, he 
- been in the habit of carrying poison about 

im, 


Years have elapsed since the above events 
took place. Monsieur Bernard soon became 
one of the most celebrated ornaments of the 
French bar, and his wife, née Ernestine Lamont, 
noted not only for the brilliancy of her balls 
and dinners, but for the affability of her manner 
and the courteousness of her disposition. Of 
the story of the murder nobody knows more 
than is here told. 
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